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‘Two ANGELS. 


RY MARY CLEMMER. 





Two xlortous angels were at Nature‘s birth, 
The one all light, with happy, radiant mien; 
rhe other with her eyes upon the earth 
In steady gaze—both thoughtful and serene. 
The one was Hope'— to work with ceaseless good, 
The budding wish—the soul-concentred will; 
The other Patlence—calming fiery blood, 
Teaching to wait— ‘*to suffer and be still.*’ 


And be ye ever with us, angels twain! 
Oh thou with thy glad eyes and brilliant face! 
And thou, still calmest in the hour of pain— 
Who gildest sorrow with a holy grace ! 
Give us thy Inspiration, smiling Hope! 
Courage to work the good we may conceive. 
Sweet Patience, reach us how with grief to cope, 
To struggle on—to fall, and yet believe. 


Almost Sacrificed. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
MARRIED,’ ‘‘ MABEL 


MAY,’ ETC., ETC. 





‘TWICE 


CHAPTER II.—[contTinvEb. ] 


\ONSTANCE, it appears to me that you 

| are loving and indulgent to every one 
bat your husband and those he likes and 
pities. 

“I trust Iam not right in thinking that 
you have pined ever since Alwynne Coimp- 
ton left us. 

“You pitied his father, even though you 
professed not to love him. 

“I hope you are not cherishing a remem- 
brance of the lover of your girlhood in your 
strange affection tor his son.” 

Constance was very white, but she did 
not attempt to return the bitter taunt. She 
only said, with a struggie to maintain ber 
colposure— 

‘Howard, Heaven knowsthat I have ever 
been to you a good, true, and loving wife ; 
and, if I du feel a peculiar interest in poor 
Alwynne, a8 the son of my childhood’s 
playmate and dear friend, is it wrong? Is 
it unnatured ?”’ 

“Wrong ? 

“Well, I don’t know. 

“But these childish friendships and affec- 
tions are very stupid things, and I am glad 
the boy went before Clara had time to form 
one that inight have been inconvenient to 
her future husband.” 

Ile spoke angily and bitterly; but Howard 
Nugent's nature was not a harsh one, and 
he doated at heart on his tair, sweet wife. 
The calin, pale face won on hii in spite of 
feelings and temper poisoned and irritated 
by hidden and artful insinuations. Who 
could look on Constance Nugent and doubt 
her trath and purity ? 

He held out bis hand. 

“Come, Constance, [ was cross and un- 
just. 

‘Forgive me. 

“T love you so much that I am jealous of 
the dead, you see. 

‘Let it pass now, and come with me to 
the dining-rooin. It does not look well for 
you thus to seclude yourself from me and 
your guests,”’ 

The gentleman had not the candor to con- 
fess that this was the first time Constance 
had committed this breach of etiquette, and 
the lady was too glad to recognize the love 
and sunshine returning to his heart to nc-- 
tice her husband's acerbity. 





She rose with an effort which she herself | 


ld scarcely understand, and, taking his 


accoin panied him, as he wished, tothe 


own ke haru ig 
~ o = fie 
3 A aS L© Granae, as 


spe entere 





ever saw 


- a inore 
your cheek : 


lovely bloom even on 
did you, Eleanor?” 
“No, I think Mra. Nugent must have 


been drinking wiue in private,” laughed 





) perhaps she had deemed |} 
| her husband's place to inanage and 
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Eleanor, “and therefore can't stoop to our 
sublunary fare.” 

Mr. Nugent frowned slightly. 

Mrs. Le Grande gave her daughter a 
warning look. 

It was true. 

Mrs. Nugent looked singularly lovely to- 
day ; her clear skin was relieved by a soft, 
yet brilliant coloring that looked almost 
unearthly in its bright delicacy; her eyes 





| said ; 


were glittering like stars beneath the long | 


lashes; her whole face was lovely as an 
angel’s. 

She tried to eat, but it was only a vain 
pretence. 

Mr. Nugent either wilfully or really did 
not appear to notice the circuinstance ; and 
Mrs. Le Grande and Eleanor followed his 
jead, and supplied any lack of vivacity in 
the conversation by their own lively dia- 
logue. 

At last the weary meal was over. 

Constance rose to leave the room ; she 
walked to the door, grasped the handle,and 
then stood as if holding by it, without the 
power to open the door. 

The others were looking from the window 
at the gathering clouds. 

“I rather doubt whether we shall go out 
after all, Constance,’’ remarked Mrs, Le 
Grande, turning to her cousin. 

A cry escaped her, for evenas she looked 
Constance was tottering, and the support 
she had in the massive handle appeared to 
be failing her. 

Mr. Nugent's attention was directed by 
Mrs. Le Grande’s eager eyes. 

He sprang to his wife's side just in time 
to receive a lifeless form in his arms. 

Mrs. Nugent had at last succuinbed to a 
disease that had never been absolutely de- 
clared, though long suspected by herself 
and her physicians—that disease which 
mentally and physically kills so many of 


earth’s sons and daughters—a_ broken 
heart. 
« * * + * * 


Terrible days and weeks succeeded the 
bereavement of the husband and _ father, 
and a year passed slowly on in its dull 
wretched ness. 

Mrs. Le Grande and Eleanor had re- 
mained at the deserted, lonely mansion, 
the sole comfort of the father, the bitterest 





Ina any case it wana novelty to Mr. Nu- 
gent, and a novelty that appeared aggrea- 
ble to him. 

Then Eleanor acted as governess to the 
young Clara. It was Mrs. Le (Grande's 
proposal. 

“It will be a beginning for Eleanor, 
“and, besides, you could not bear a 
stranger in the house, nor could Clara. 
When we are gone, you will of course make 
other arrangements.”’ 

What entire disinterestedness! 
could doubt so charming a woman. No 
wonder that Mr. Nugent becaine depend- 
ent on her—no wonder that the widower 
and his clever, useful guest were seldom 
seen apart. 

And thus twelve or fourteen months 
passed after the death of Constance Nugent. 

lt was a cold, bleak November day—a 
day that depresssed the spirits, and imade 
every trouble and every grievance more 
dreary and more wretched. 

Mr. Nugent was alone in his library—a 
rare occurrence with him now. 

He could scarcely account for it. 

Mrs. Le Grande generally came to bim 
immediately after her interview with the 
housekeeper, and the letters and her advent 
were usually identical in point of time. 

But on this day, when of all 
most required her company and_ her 
services, some unaccountable freak or diffi. 
culty kept her away. 

He had unusually pressing and trouble- 
some business letters for her to read, and 
yet she was not there. 

It was provoking in any case, and Mr. 
Nugent’s temper had become somewhat 
irritable of late. 

At iast he could bear it no longer. 
rang the bell furiously. 

“Mra. Le Grande—where 
asked. 

“T don’t know ; shall I inquire?” 

“Certainly. 


"she 


Who 


He 


is she?’ he 


others he | 


case. $ oe In apr apes. 
BCENTS A 


No. 33. 

“And not for me?" said the gentleman, 
coloring. 

The tone might have betfitted a yvouug 
lover, and the blush on Mra. Le Grande's 
face would not have ill-graced her daugh- 
ter’s, 

“No, of course—it is so different. You 
ure a inan—independent, strong, free to go 
and coimne, and choose your course at pleas 
ure. Poor little Clara 
guardianship.” 

“And yet you would leave her."’ 

“T anust,’’ was the calm reply. 

“But why?” ‘ 

Mrs. Le Grande 
comingly. 

“Tcannot tell you. It is sufficient 
it has been made a necessity for me, 
that even you, as my friend, 
Ine to remain.”’ 

“At least, as your nearest connection, 
your true and sincere triend, I have a right 
to know why; and I do insist on knowing 
why you are going to leave this roof, where 
you are very happ¥, honored, protected ,and 


needs care and 


colored again most be 


that 
and 
cannot wish 


Hie stopped. 
Mrs. Ie (irande's ears had been decided- 
ly open, though her eyes were cast on the 


| ground. 





“Tell ber that I wish to see her—that 1s as | 


soon as she can conveniently corne,’’ he 
added. 
The tnan disappeared, but returned in a 


| few tnoments. 


ea 
and yet hidden, irritating grief of the child. | 


Yet who could fail to blame the unreason 
of Clara’s dislike to so kind and loving and 
considerate a friend as Mrs, Le Grande,and 
so sister-like and charming a@ coinpanion 4s 
Eleanor was presuimed and pronounced to 
be by all? 

All but Clara and Mrs. Selwyn—good, 
kind, and, unhappy, fast-declining Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

Asthe month rolled on, servants and 
friends and acquaintances began to whis- 
per that the widower was not unassailable 
—that the fair, sweet lady of Temple Nu- 
gent was almost forgotten, and that the 
stronger, bolder, more dashing widow of 
the late doctor had tully supplied her place 
to the husband. 

There appeared to be grounds for the re- 
port. 

Mrs. Le Grande was frequently seen 


“Mrs. Le Girande will be 
quarter of an hour, sir.’’ And he again left 
the room. In about the stipulated time 
the lady appeared. 

Her eves were red with weeping, and her 


with you in a 


face wore an expression of unusual gravity 


which could not fail to attract Mr. 
notice. 

“What is it— 
quired hastily. 

“Is Kieanor—but 
inatter, 

“Not much in the world’s eyes perhaps 
only a hastening of what must have taken 
place sooner or later,” she said, gently. “1 
ain compelled to do at once what I thought 
might have been done a little later 

“And what is that 7” 

“Simply take my departure from Temple 
Nuyent—that 1s all.” 

“Departure !"" exclaimed 
and his voice tretnbled. 


Nugent's 
what has happened ?”’ he in- 


no—what can be the 


my dear lady?” 


Mr. Nugent, 
“Itis a bad. jest, 


| Margaret.’ 


walking over the large domain, visiting | 


distant parts of the estate, giving her opin- 
jon asto alterations and improvements in 
which Mrs. Nugent had had ne‘ther the 
heart nor the inclination to interfere. 

She certainly was useful to the spiritless 
and languid widower in reading letters, 
copying papers, seeing persons on trouble- 
some business, and in every way cheering 
him and sparing him trouble and vexation 
hand 


‘ ror nit 
short she was Dis “Tigut 


rut} ™ 


» 


~ 


“Tt is no jest, but sober,solemn earnest,”’ 
she said softly. 

“In plain English, my dear sir, myself 
and daughter have stayed too lony, and I 
am now rudely awakened to the tact.”’ 


“Awakened! Who has dared to express 


this opinion ? 
“Surely not one 
not Clara ?”’ 
And a flush of anger came over his face at 
the thought. 


. ' 
¥O, LEY 


of the servants—surely 


lear doinestics 


sir, no Your 


4 


| wyn is quite 


But the last words, whatever, they were 
inteaded to be, did not come. 

She was compelled to reply. 

“Tt is very painful, Mr. Nugent. I must 
either appear ungrateful and inconsiderate, 
or else forfeit a woman's delicacy in some 
Ineasure, 

“Still, lam one who rather regards the 
rigid propriety of the matter, and I will 
therefore speak plainly. 

*T have this inorning received a letter 
from adistant connection, and, I believe, a 
true friend, intorming ine that injurious 
rumors are rife about me, and that I can 
only vindicate my own and Fleanor's char- 
acter by leaving your house at once and for 
ever.”’ 

“Wretched slanderers !"’ 
Nugent, fiercely. 

“How dare they interfere 
completely beyond suspicion 
hold which should defy the 
tongues! 

“Margaret, itis idle calumny. 
it—live it down.” 

Sheshook her head. 

“Tt cannot be, Mr. Nugent. I 
cided, and nothing can change my 
I shall go next week, 
preparations can be 


exciaimed Mr. 
with 
witha house. 
rnowt 


one 
envious 


Disregard 


have de- 
resolve. 
or even sooner, if tiny 
Mrs. 


competent fo take charge of 


completed, Se]. 


|} Clara till you can find a governess for her. 


but EFleanor's 
good name depends on her inother'’s and | 
have 

Mr. Nugent did not reply for a minuteor 
two. 

Jie had fallen into deep thought. 

Scarcely did he seem to comprehend the 
last words of his companion, and Mrs. Le 
Grande could not read the grave, doubtful 
look on his face ; yet there was a key to the 
changing @xXpression. 

The inner tnan was undergoing a strug- 
gle—a strugyle which lay between inclina- 
tion and duty, between the past and the 
present. 

The lady grew weary of the suspense, 
very Slight rustle 


Tinight disregard myself, 


ne choice.”’ 


She made a slight, a 
with her dress. 
She would 

dared. 
tut to hasten 
been to 


have risen to go had she 


the decision have 
its character, 
the 


e the fit of tt 


trilgelat 


alter and she re 


mained still in chair had taken 


wught 


her acd } self a 1 wuve s k 


Bhe 


wh went on At last 
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There was a little hesitation in his man- 
ner, but it vanished soon after the first tew 
words. 

‘*Margaret, stay.”’ 

“T cannot,” 

“Have you any other reason for wishing 
to leave us than the one you have given?”’ 

“Certainly not. 

“How could I?" she said, with admira- 
ble caution. 

‘Have I not every motive that can be 
imagined to bind me to the spot where my 
duty and my pleasure have been found for 
80 Inany previous months?” 

He was answered. 
The teariul eyes, 
were answer enough. 

He hastily replied. 

“Then, ifthat is the case, it gives me 
courage to say whatis In my power Mar- 
garet. Task you to stay with mo—to fill 
the place that has been #0 well supplied by 
you since the terrible bereavement that left 
ine destitute. 

“Task vouto bethe same friend, 
forter, belp that you have been to me; Task 
you to be the same guardian and mother to 
my Clara—but under a different name, As 
my wile ne ill word can be spoken of you; 
and as imy wife I ask you toremain at Tem- 
ple Nugent. 

“T do not speak as a foolish boy or would- 
be lover. 

“You and Lhave both had silent ties, 
other affections; we have each a chiid, 
dearest of all apie beings tous; but still 
we ean give to each other the true reyard, 
the dependence, and the happiness which 


the trembling volee 


Conn. 


may take the remainder of our lives peace- | 
Temple Nugent. 


ful and contented. 

“Say it cordially, openly, without affec- 
tation, Margaret— Yes or no? IT have been 
frank with you—do you imitate my exain- 
ple.” 

The lady paused for afew minutes, But 
it was but a decorous pause—she certainly 
had bad secant leisure to debate or consider 
the matter very deeply during the five 
brief resolutions of the second-hand on the 
bronze tine piece, 

“7 will,’ she said at last. 

“Howard Nugent, IT will) imitate your 
frankness. I will endeavour to make you 
happy, and to be amother to your Clara; 
though, alas! we can never cease to mourn 
sweet Constance.”’ 

Mr. Nugent took her hand in his. 


“But at least vou feel you can give me 
the affection of a wite, Margaret ?"’ 
“T never wondered that Constance was 


happy, ‘she answered, smiling. “Just now 
that is all L will say. You would not be- 
lieve or approve of mere; and so 1 shall 
leave you for the present. In spite of m 
eight-und-thirty years, my heart is— still 
girlish enough to be easily ag stated, and I 
contess you have moved me more deeply 
than I could have believed.” 

And the lady leftthe room in spite of the 
evident disappointment of her newly be- 
trothed husband. 


CHAPTER III, 


PFI wedding of forty-two and thirty- 
eight, from tbe circumstances of the 
case, was unusually private and quiet. 

nly Eleanor acted as bridesmaid in the 
little quiet church in Wales where the pair 
were united; and the lawyer who had been 





| were any born subsequently, if 
| child should prove a daughter ; but, tailing 


| daughter, if any, in such union. 


the trieud as well as adviser of Mr.Nuyent's | 


fainily for 
bride. 

Clara was not there. 

The child had quietly but firmly refused 
to go, orto be in any way accessory to the 
union. 

Mr. Nugent had 
in a few brief, decided 


informed 
words, 


her himself, 
forestalling 


many @ long year gave away the | 


| of, and Mr. Nugent had chanyed the dispo- 


any outburst or remonstrance on her part | 


by telling ber that it mnust be, and that it 
was for ber sake as well as his own that he 
was taking the step in question. 

“You cannot have a kinder or more affec- 
tionate step-mother than the one 
knows 1 loved your own dear mother, my 
Clara, 

“Your future luterests are safe, since you 
are the undisputed heiressof Temple Nu 
gent, the chief partof my property, and 
your mother’s fortune. IT have therefore 
felt free to grauilfy my own wishes, and look 
to your safety and comfort, by securing to 
you such a protector,” 

Clara listened with burning cheeks and 
a heart that beat almost too violently for 
her to speak ; but she saw her father pre- 
paring to go, and sbe gasped out just two 
words. 

“One year—oh, papa!" 

Such an appeal was more 
the most violent outburst, 
colored. 

“Tt was necessary, Clara, for reasons that 


forcible than 
Mr. Nugent 


who | 


you are too young understand at present; | 


be satistied that your father has acted for 
the best, and trust lit. 

“T have a right to expect obedience from 
my only child,’ and he turned hastily 
away and left her. 

Clara retpained motionless for sofve min- 
utes, fixed and rigid as stone, then she sank 


gradually back on the the sofa. She had 
fainted 
Mra. Selwyn f nd her thus some ten 
tes a r Mr Nugent had left the 
“And Master Alwynned in write 
at least the letters don't come, and she's 


ot no friend but me; and I sha’n’t be with 
co long. 
‘Heaven help you, tny pretty one!" 
And anid tears and prayers Mrs. Selwyn 
proceeded to the task of restoration. 


! 
} 





From that day Clara Nugent never utter- | 


ea a word of reimonstrance or complaint ; 
but her deweanor wwards the step-mothes 
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elect and her fatare sister was sinrply calm, injunctions and plans for ber future, and to 


contemptuous civility, wore cutting than 
words. 


Not a ca not a kind word would she 
oo Galena : | and one hope ou which her whole world 


receive to bestow ; bat yeteven Mr. Nu- 
gent ovuld not quarrel with ber reception 
of the new regline. , 

“When papa orders, I must obey ; mam- 
na said so,"’ she remarked to Mrs. Selwya 
on one occasion. 

“linust do as mamma and Alwynne | 
wished, but for the others, notbing.’”’ And 


| that last testament of her 


the eyes flashed so, and the lips formed into , 


a sulle of such proud contempt, that even 
Mrs. Sciwyn was awed. 

“She's a Nugent—that she is,” was the 
woman's cominent. 

“I wish Mr. Alwynne would come back. 
Heaven help the child ! She'll be ruined, if 
she isn't Killed outright. 

“She's got such a spirit, and, what's more 
she's not got the strength to bear it. Oh | 


dear, ita abad business—a bad business ! : 
or 


I wish the poor old doctor bad lived, or 
that that woman had never seen the inside 
ot Teminple Nugent.” 

And the good creature went her way with 
this fervent aspiration on her lips and in 
her heart. 

” * * . 7 * 


And this marriage, was it a happy one? 
Did Margaret Nugent fulfil the plans and 
hopes which Margaret Le Grande had held 
out? 

Time was not granted to deside the point. 

Joy and woe, joy and woe, 
So our carthly moments go. 


Such wasthe experience of the family at 


To Clara all was woe indeed, but to Mar- 
garet Le Girande and her daughter all tor 
the present was joy—joy to the portionless | 
widow and daughter now safely established 
in the wealthy and luxurious hoine of Tem- 

lo Nugent—joy, since the death of the 
cindly owner had placed that domain in | 
the power of the new made wife. 

Itscemed as if the fates were against 
Clara. 

Hlad Howard Nugent lived for some few 
years after his marriage, it is doubtful if bis 
testament would have been shaped as it 
was. 

Even had he died one brief month before | 
the day that witnessed the bridal at the lit- 
tle Welsh church, he would have left a tar 
different will in respect of the management 
and disposition of his child and her large 
heritage. 

But it was not so to be. 

A severe cold, resulting in inflammation, 
carried off Howard Nugent during the first 
cold winds of the October subsequent to his 
narriage. 

And his testament, when read in the 
usual solemn forin before the weeping wid- 
ow and the cold, pale, tearless daughter of 
the deceased, amounted to a teuporary 
abandonment of the young Clara tc the care 
and tenderness of her step-mother. 

The will was in this guise and shape. 

Temple Nugent was settled, long before 
the birth of any children to its owner, on 
the eldest child of the union, should that 
child be a boy, or on the first son, if there 
the tirst 





tnale issue, the estate was to descend tu the 


There was no alternative for testator but 
to leave the property and the large income | 
attached to it as intended by his own father 
and grandfather ; in addition, there was a 
very ample personal fortune to be disposed 


sition of that fortune more than onee, even | 
alter his marriage. 

This last circumstance might haveserved 
as athermometer to gauge the happiness | 
and trust of Howard Nuygent's lite withMar- 
garet Le Grande. 

The inarnage settlement on her had been 
five hundred a year for her life, legaey ot 
five thousand to Eleanor, to be paid on her 
coming of age. 

This was the final 
mere money wert. 

But the plans that had been formed for 
Clara's education and life Guring her girl! 
hood bad not been changed after the making 
otthe will. 

Clara was to reinain under the care and 
direction of her step-mother until she had 
attained the age of twenty-one, unless she 
should many before that tiine with the con- 
sent of her guardian and of Mrs Nuyent— 
the guardian in question being the old 
friend and family lawyer, to whom, with 
another trustee, the care of Clara's pecuni- 
ary interests was confided. 

Such was the will read avd proved after 
the death of Howard Nugent. . 
It was of sinall concern to Clara at the 
moment, save in One respect—siie was to 
be under the step-mother's care and guard- 

ianship. 

That was enough to make her forget al] 
else. 

The girl's nature underwent, as it were, a 
revolution froin that day. 

The crushed, woe-stricken orphan beeanie 
in one short hour, a resers.«! 


arrangement, so far as 


opeless, vet 


high-spirited dreamer of 1 past and the 
future. 

At least that gratificatio: uuld not | 
tak« froin her 

a 

per 1 CASE a talnt «x i I 
surrounded her ; and the 
Nugent left the presenc hated ster 


inother and the grave, formidabk: guardians 
with one fixed idea. 

No influence, however great, no authority 
however stern, should mould her two the 
wishes or the scheines of the step-imother. 


No suffering should turn her froin the one 


| purpose of her life,to carry out her mother’s i 


, health does not strengthen 


fit herself for—for what ? 
Ciara scarcely contessed it to herself that 
there was in ber child’s beart one memory 


turned. 

The rest were buried in the gloomy fami- 
ly vault, in the distant chureb that bad for 
yenerations seen the cbristenings, the mar- 
riayes of the Nugent family, 

It was hours ere she ap | 
re had been 
inade known to her, and when she obeyed 
Mrs. Nugent’s suinmons to the boudoir, 


| before bedtime, the whole aspect and man- 


ner of the irl seemed changed. 

“Giara, my dear child, you have heard 
the last wishes of your father, 

“T am sure you will obey them by yield- 

ing to ine the respect and deference that it 
is evident he desired J should claim from 
you. 
“IT shall loose no time in arranging plans 
your education on a@ System which 
aceord with your health and your natural 
talents better than the one trained by your 
poor dear mother. 

“] shall take care that no 
attached to ime, at any 


blame ean be 
rate, if your 
and improve 
before your ajovity ; every sufe amuse- 
mentand pursuit shall be furnished you.” 

“Aim Tto be taught by you and Ileanor 
still 7°’ asked the child, calmly. 

“Well, no—not exactly. Kleanor will of 
course be much occupied now that she is 
nearly of an age to give up masters and en- 
ter tore Into society.” 

Clara’s lips quivered. 

Iler father was scareely cold in the tomb, 
her dear mother’s ashes were hardly turned 
to dust, ere this woman spoke of “society”! 
Hlow Clara's eyes flashed and her heart 
throbbed at the idea! Butshe had taken her 
resolve, and she made no sign of the re- 
bellion in her heart. 

“Then I am to have a governess ?”’ 

“That remains to be considered. IT aim 
rather inclined to trust to masters, but I 
have not decided at present. ‘The shock has 
been so great, ny bereavement Is so recent, 
that it is only a sense of stern duty that has 
given me celminess to think of my respon- 
sibilities, 


“tHlowever, in a few days T shal! have 


formed ny plaps and will inform: you of 
them, Clara. 

“Tam seldom remiss where my duty is 
concerned.” 


And the white handkerchief was applied 
to the dry eves, and the lady's salts applied 
to her nose. 

Clara stood quietly waiting her dismissal, 
It came at last. 

“You may go now, Clara. I am surpris- 
ed, and of course pleased, to see you so per- 
fectly composed. 

“T thought from the specimens of your 


ain after - 








and she knew how to make the 
capital of her beauty; @o Tar as externals 
went. 

But, with it ail, 
éligibie offer. , : 
ne and ber mother plaged the failg 
the account of Mr, vugent's illiberality, 
and complaints and vituperations were lay. 
isbed on the once dreaded owner of al! that 

they enjoyed of wealth and luxury. 

Of late the gir] had begun to flag in he, 
efforts ; and when no one was there to see 
her toilette, looks, attitudes, and inanners 
wy accorded with those of a fashionab|. 

le. 4 

But there was a Sudden blazing forth now 
of the dying embers; and Clara, had ghe 
designed to waste much thought on her 
hal fsister’s caprices, would have wondered 
at the stir and bustle that suddenly reigned 
in the domain. 

She asked no questions—she had inured 
herself to that; she only sevluded herself 
more in her favorite apartments, indulging 
occasionally in a smile of bitterness at the 
peacock-like adornments of her sister, 

jut on this day Eleanor had surpassed 
herself, 

The morning toilette was the perfection 
of taste. 

A pale rose-colored muslin, clasped with 
a broad sash, and edged with the finest of 
white Valenciennes lace, it had been; while 
IE: leanor'’s dark hair had been braided upin 
a fashion that was the perfection of art from 
its apparent simplicity. 

Still no visitor came to admire or to criti. 


Eleanor never had an 


| cise as the long July morning wore away; 
|} and again Clara was half perplexed at the 
| caprice of the girl, who had taken so much 





conduct I have had on previous occasions | 


that we should have some trouble with 


you. 

“fam glad that you are learning to be 
sensible.”’ 

And the lady bent forward to press acoid 
kiss on the immovable lips. 

Clara went to her room. 

Mrs. Selwyn undressed her as she bad 


| done since her infaney, but even to ber the 
| girl was reserved. 


“Please don't—I cannot bear it, Selwyn,” 
she had said, when the nurse tried to win 
from her some confidence and to offer some 
consolation. 

And the good woman understood her, 
and, though her heart bled for her nursling 
and vague fears for tie tuture haunted her, 
she quictly and. silently 
usual duties, and let Clara to repose. 

There was little sleep at Castle Nugent 
that night. 

Clara lay awake shedding bitter, resent- 
ful tears; Mrs. Nugent was full of busy 
schemes, and Eleanor of wild and brilliant 
hinaginlnes. 

It was a fateful night, forit fixed the des- 
tiny of tuanuy, although for otherwise than 
accordance with the plans and schemes that 
were then matured. 


A 


sitet 


CIHIAPTER IV. 
LOVELY morning had broken over 
the domain of Temple Nugent, ina 
Singularly tine July, some six years 
the death of Its tnaster, and eight from 


) the day when Alwynne Compton had hid- 
in the | 


den his little playmate = tarewell 
favorite alcove that had witnessed so many 
of their happiest hours, , 
There had been a rather unusual putting 
In order of the mmansion aud yrounds that 
month. 
_ Perhaps it was in honor of the approach- 
Ing eichteen birthday of the heiress that the 
grounds were newly laid out, that tresh 
conservatories baud been built and tilled 
With rare flowers, that the house had been 
renovat l,vund the apartinents decorated 
With exquisite taste. 
And vet all that eould 


performed her | 


Scarcely account | 


for the extreme and sudden care taken by | recognize each other after all these years 


Eleanor Le Grande to arrange and replen- | 
ish her summer toilette, for the conferences | 


with dressmakers and milliners, and with a 
new maid, supposed to be learned in the 
“aking tip faces as well as Shapes ; 
mieanor was getting to an aye when 


“—_ e not altovether 


st Vv 
eanor was now twei S ] 
She was never supposed in public to h ive 
passed the age of twenty-five; and the hand- 
sone brunette who had shone and glit- 
tered in vain for the last ten years began to 
look pale beside the young heiress of eigh- 


Lh, MiLil l 


| teen summers. 


Nevertheless Eleanor was handsome still; 


trouble for her own and her step-mother's 
adiniration. 

Clara’s own simple dress was quickly 
arranged asthe dinner hour approached, 
‘The heiress of the large estates of Temple 
Nugent seldom made a more elaborate toil- 
cette than that of a country rector; and in 
this instance she mnerely put on a §white 
dress, With her one constant ornament, an 
antique locket of her mother's, which oon- 
tained her hair, and which was suspended 
by a fine Maltese chain round her fair neck. 

When Clara descended to the sinall 
drawing-room that was the family’s sitting 
upartinent, she half started at the sight of 
her beautiful step-sister. 

Eleanor was dressed in the most becom- 
ing of India muslins, trimmed with scarlet 
geranium blossoms. 

A handsome clasp joined the sash, and 
the girl’s hair was set off by a large pin of 
pearls and rubies. 

It was not woo elaborate for a home toil- 
ette, and was so becoming that it would 
have taken one more than usually skilled 
in feminine attire to surpass it in beauty. 

Clara gave one glance of genuine admira- 
tion ; then as her eyes fell on the minute 
details ot face and hair and general“get up” 
of the tair Eleanor, an expression of con- 
temmptuous scorn came over ber face, and 
she passed through the room to the favorite 
resort, a large conservatory that was at 
once an adjunct and a means of escape from 
the drawing-room on to the terraces and 
thence into the gardens. 

Clara frequently spent hours’§in that 
floral retreat ; and Mrs Nugentand Eleanor 
little cared in what direction her tancy led 
her, so that it did not interfere with their 
own plans and caprices, 

Mrs. Nugent had not yet appeared. 

Clara knew that she should hear the sound 
of the dinner-bell, and the announcement 
of the meal was never till the gong had 
sounded; therefore she strolled quietly 
through the tempting arcade of blossoms 
and gorgeous flowers to the terrace beyond; 
and, a8 She stood there, watching the ap- 
proaching decline of the sun, and the 
promise it gave of a brilliant setting she re- 
membered with strange vividness an even- 
ing which it recalled to ner mind—an 6ven- 
ing before Alwynne had left, when her 
mother and the youth stood on that very 
spot, gazing ona sunset like the one which 
was rapidly unfolding, and when she, 4 
tiny child, had listeved and looked and ap- 
préciated its beauties alinost as they had 
done. 

The minutes flew on ; still no dinner-bell 
rang, though the hour tor the meal was long 
past. 

Clara fancied that she must have been 
too preoccupied to hear the sound, and 
hastily turned into the conservatory, wit 
the full expectation of a sharp reprootf for 
having kept her companions waiting. A$ 
she entered, however, the sound of her 
step-mother’s voice, in an uausually bland 
tone, arrested her attention. P 

She was apparently just coming into the 
room, for Clara could hear the rustle of the 
rich silks that were ber usual costuime. 

The girl stopped tor a moment, fora name 
caught her ear—a fatniliar name that wade 
her heart throb and her pulses beat. 4 
? “Eleanor, my dear, I bring you an -- 
friend, though I doubt whether you W! 


eft, 


Eleanor was such achllid when you 
mere 


Mr. Compton, and you were 4 
youth.”’ ym i ; 

Clara stood paralyzed for a few minee. 
Then she stole softly forward to where § ° 
could obtain a glimpse ofthe drawing-room 
through an arch of rich flowers, and where 
commanded a view of the group while 


nsec erse 


‘ * Dut Sti iara 8 ©’ 
for the better. 

His wasa peculiar face, yet sing” 
attractive—grave and dark and 2 


Ackil 


jariy 
little 


| haughty, but capable of sottening suddenly 





With an enchanting smile. (Zee. 
The eyes were black and penetrating: 


the 
voice was soft and melodious; figure d 









































ring were characterized by both dignity 
pe ete want of pretension. ’ 
Such was Alwynne Compton in Clara's 
eves at that instant. o 
“Now she understood all—the unusual 


pbustie in the house, Eleanor’s elaborate 


wilette, the delay of the usual hour of din- | 
Jy, 


’ Alw ynne Compton had been expectcd, 
and she, his old playmate, the daughter of 
his boyhood's guardian, the sole real at- 
traction that could have brought hin back 
to Temple Nugent—she had been left in 
ignorance of his return. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Cruel Ending. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 








ESSIE GREENLEAF sat in the third 

ear from the engine, on the left hand 

side, and looked listlessly at the land- 
scape with weary face. gee 

\nd yet it was a pretty face, and girlish, 
for all the hints of suffering in the araping 
lines about the red mouth and the lurking 
shadows in eyes that were like bits of a 
sunny day’s blue sky. 

And ifevery one in the car had known 
that Miss Greenleaf had just inherited a for- 
tune of several thousand, they would pro- 
bably have thought that it should have been 
a happy face. : 

But no one in the car knew Bessie Green- 
leat, orof her good fortune, and no one 
took much notice of the quietly simply- 
dressed little girl travelling froin her farim- 
home to reign mistress supreme in a big 
city mansion. 

And yet there was another person in that 
car, in the very seat in front of Bessie, who 
hat possibly seen her, and who certainly 
had heard of ber, as Miss Greenleaf learned 
during the latter part of her pee 

The train swept through the glowing au- 
tunnnal farm-lands to the suburbs of the 
city, and presently into a dark busy station. 

Bessie, aroused by the bustle and confu- 
sion, looked around her, and was surprised 
at seeing a familiar face coming towards 
her, a lady she bad met in town nearly two 
years before. 

It wasa familiar face to some one else 
also. 

The gentleinan just in front of Miss 
Greenleal sprang up with extended hand, 
and offered part of his seat to the new-coin- 
er, Which she graciously accepted. 

In her loneliness and general foriornness 
—Bessie longed to speak to the lady; but 
she felt that their few formai meetings in 
the past would scarcely warrant her making 
herself known, and then she was not at all 
sure but that her very existence was for- 
gotten by one whose acquaintance was ex- 
tensive, and whose tiine was occupied con- 
stantly by the demnands of society. 

So Bessie held her peace and caught what 
scraps of conversation she could, in the 
foolish hope of hearing a uname she weil 
knew. 

And at last she heard it—the very naine 
that was burned on her heart in fires of 
unending pain—heard it with a catch of 
her breath, and leaned forward rly to 
listen—without a thought or a care t she 
was acting in a most ili-bred manner, only 
with a inad thirst to hear what she could of 
Dr. Nelson Darrell. 

“And what has become of Darrell?’ the 
gentleman was saying. 

“Doctor Darrrell? Why, you Know that 
he inarried a wealthy widow? 

“They live in Bond Street, have a hand- 
soine eStablishinent, and she gives any 
number of entertaininents. 

, ‘Doetor Darrell cares less for society than 
1s wife.”’ 

“And so he never inarried that little niece 
of old Greenleaf's?”’ 

“Of course he did not!’ and the lady 
laughed, such an incredulous, amused little 
laugh, that pillars of flaming blood shot up 
into Bessie Greenleaf’s cheeks. 

She was glad now that she had not inade 
herself known to these two. 

“But,” persisted the gentleman, ‘why 
not? [’in sure it was rumored that he was 
very much stuitten with the charms of the 
little girl.’’ 

“And I don’t doubt he was, but she was 
an orphan, and poor, and fresh from the 
country; and Mrs. Ellison was in love with 
hin, and rich, and versed ir all the arts 
that handsome women of the world know 
*» well bow to use, and bent upon tnarry- 
nz him. Was not the resuit inevitable? 

“Can any young, unsophisticated girl, 
however pretty, hold her own against a 
wornan with the same beauty and added age 
and PY nye : 

“And the fittle Greenleaf girl lacked 
Wealth and social culture, and Mrs. Ellison 
had both, and so it ended in Darrell’s mar- 
rving the widow. 

“It is the way of the world, you know.” 

Yes, it is the way of the world.” 

“The way of the world,’”’ echoed Bessie 
to herself, and leaned back in her seat with 
4 bitterer heart than had ever throbbed in 
her boso:n before, even during the wear 
weeks when she waited for Nelson Darrell 


rr aye himself true, and sadly learned 
bitns aise, 


but then, what was it they were saying, | ; 
| ask her to a dinner that evening. 


in front of her? 


‘It inay be a very sentimental view of it 
at | 


take, but I’ve an idea that Darrell 
ar siderabDiy for the iittie GWreen- 
4 juite ha ior satistied 
iarital 
16 is not tLe same inan he used to be, 


“1d be Reeins tu avoid society. 
, By the way, you've heard bow suddenly 
ul ‘he Greenleaf family died, father, mo- 


tues and sun, and that the little niece is | ' 
| repose, until one day in the sweet Sspring- 


heiress ? 


a ) 





“No? 
“Well, it is so—alinost like a novel, is it 
not? 

“And I’m sorry for the little thing if she 
meets Doctor |) irreli—and he cares for her 
yet—she so young and inexperienced.” 

“Sorry for me!” cried Bessie passionate- 

utting her thick veil over her face. 

“I wonder if they think I would let him 
care for me now—or that 1 care une snap of 
iny fingers for him!” 

And yet she did care. 

She had never ceased to care for the man 
who had opened the gates of heaven to her 
girlish heart, and then had let her go back 
to her dreary country life, to wait through 
agonizing months for a word from him that 
never caine. 

. ” * . o _ 

It was such an odd life that little Bessie 
Greenleaf ledin her great new home, no 
one but lawyers to advise her, and sue so 
you ag wee so ignorant. 

To be sure she had a chaperone—a meek 
old lady su by one of her solicitors, 
and she received some ungratnmatical let- 
ters of advice froin her distant aunt to the 
etfect that she ought to get along with one 
servant, and had better make her own 
bread, and ought not to buy more than two 
new gowns. 

But Bessie smiled a little over these, and 
kept up the house just as it had been kept 
by her aunt Greenleaf during the three 
months Bessie had spent in town two years 
before, snd left all domestic cares to the old 
housekeeper who had served her aunt for 
years, : 

And Bessie was not likely to be very ex 
travagant, but as she happened to be recoin- 
mended to a modiste with some conscience 
and considerable taste, she soon wore cos- 
tuines that set off her roseleaf face and petite 
figure wonderfully well, and really looked 
so improved that people noticed her admir- 
ingly. 

nd invitations comtnenoed to flow in. 

Bessie returned her calls, and then—she 
really hardly knew how much farther she 
might indulge herselr socially, while she 
reinained in inourning. 

And as people urged her to attend this 
little dinner, and that soiree, ‘really, quite 
informal affairs, you know, my dear,’’ and 
the meek old lady seemed tothink it all 
right for her to go, she soon found herselt 
enjoying quite a whirl of inild dissipation, 
all unconscious of how, as is the way of: the 
world, sharp-tongued young ladies and 
highly decorous dowagers were horrifiedly 
discussing her “‘bad torm’’ in going out in 
deep mourning. 

But, at least, Bessie knew enough not to 
dance. 

And so it happened that one night when 


‘there was a little dance after a dinner, she 


sat quite alone for a time, save for her 
chaperone, at one end of the big parlors, 
when up walked Nelson Darrell. 

She was not prepared to see him there. 

He and his wife had coine in late. 

She flushed rosily, like the sky at*sun- 
rising, and her little hand trembled as she 
laid it in his extended one. 

‘Bessie !"’ 

That was all Dr. Darrell said, but he stood 
looking down into her face with sad entreat- 
ing eyes, and held her hand long in bis 
close warm clasp, while the girl trembled, 
unable to gain the cold self-control she had 
told herself she would always show when 
she met him. 

And ot course Darrell knew that she loved 
him. 

Bessie even never thought of drawing her 
hand away until she had held it so long that 
afew meaning looks had passed between 
the nearest spectators. 

And when he seated himself beside her 
and comimenced talking about trivial mat- 
ters, but in that old fascinating way of his, 
and in the same sweet voice. with caresses 
in ius cadences, the girl had no choice but 
to listen and to answer as she had been 
wont to listen and to answer two years be- 
fore. 

“T must introduce my wife to you, Bes- 
sie,’’ he said at la-t, rising. 

And when the girl's lips whitened, he 
bent above her and whispered passionately 
—‘**Don’t look like that, Bessie. It breaks 
my heart.”’ 

* - * * * * * 

And so Bessie nerved herself to meet the 
handsome, wealthy, experienced woman 
from the little country girl an adored 
lover. 

Mrs. Darrell was condescendinglyv pleas- 
ant, and chatted gaily with—or rather :t— 


the little heiress for a few minutes, anc then | per ghoe, and but very little wear! Joy and 


declared that she must hasten W fill anctuer 
engagement. 

“I'm sorry to take the carriage, doctor, 
and keep you waiting,”’ she said to her hus 
band, “though perhaps you will pot mind 
it very much,” smiling towards Bessic. — 

“But I will tell James to drive back for 
you.” 


‘N ' rself,’’ returned | 
.“No, don't trouble you / | half-frozen owl on the door-step, he took the | 


Darrell. 

“Miss Greenleaf drives past our house; I 
ain sure she will kindly give tue a seat In 
her carriage.” 

And what could Bessie say but— 

“Certainly—with pleasure.”’ — 

And so Darrell rode home with her; and 
the next morning he and his wife came to 


And atter that she saw the Darrells very 
often, and the doctor fell into a habit of call- 
yn her almost daily, and singing with 

+ lr « ia ot 


ing wit 
and telling her what books she oug 
ead, a att yy iis 

way 

Ther was nothing 

alari fessie—iuniess Ss! had 

enough and experienced enough to Clissece 

her own heart—its tatally sweet state ot 





VENING POST. 









time Darrell asked her to ride with him 
that afternoon. 

“Oh, ought I to?” she questioned, a little 
frightenedly. 

“Why not, Bessie? 

“Would I ask you if 1 thought you ought 
not to go? 

“Say yes, Bessie. 

“I want you to go so much. 

“Say yea, dear Bessie."’ 

His face was drooped 80 near to the girl's 
that his pulsing breath beaut against her and 
his eyes seemed drawing ber soul from out 
her bosom. 

Poor Bessie! 

She had no power to refuse. 

He took her silence fur consent, and went 
wey away. 

iss Greenleaf hesitated alittle before she 
prepared for the drive. 

She mentioned it before her chaperone, 
but the meek old lady only said— 

“It is a pleasant day for driving, dear.” 

Ah, if only some one had been there to 
advise her. 

Along Piccadilly and ‘through the park 
Dr. Darrell drove with the Fittte flower- 
taced girl beside him. 

Men tnet thein, and bowed and smiled. 

Women inet them, and stared and bowed 
with sweetest smiles to Nelson, and avoided 
Bessie’s eyes. 

They drove far inw the country. 


When they caine back the stars were 
lighting their little lamps in the purple 





April heavens, and a silver crescent hung | 


against the faint far horizon. 

There was the smell of clover and hya- 
cinths in the air. 

They were very, very still. 

Suddenly Bessie raised a thoughtful little 
face to Darrell's. 

“Do you know that I have been trying to 
understand something all this afternoon ? 
Why did so many people that we know bow 
to you to-day, and mvt seem to see that I was 
with you?” 

Darrell flushed darkly. 

“Why, Bessie? 

“What difference does it make? 

“Are you jealous of me, little one?’’ he 
faltered. 

“No, oh no! 


‘But 1 was afraid it was because I ought 
not to have come with you. 

“Only if it was wrong for ine, was it not 
wrong for you? 

“And why should they bow to you and 
not to me?” 

“IT think the whole thing finagination, 
Bessie, on your part. 

‘But there was no harin in our coming, 
for we love each other—we love to be to- 
gether. 

‘‘Is that not so, Bessie ? 

“You love me, darling, of that I am sure. 
And you must know that I ad 

“Nellie! Nellie!” 

It was the old name by which she called 
him, and threw her arins madly about bitin. 
But it was iu no response to his passionate 
avowals, 

A horse rushing wildly down the road 
was close upon them. 

In another instant there was an interlock- 
ing of wheels, a plunge, sinothered curses, 
a low groan, and Dr. Darrell held a sinall 
white-faced figure in his ar:rs-—dead. 

And little Bessie Greenleaf was saved 
from ever knowing why people siniled on 
Dr. Darrell and seemed uot to see her; 
while society, having said sufficiently hard 
things about the dead heiress to keep up its 
reputation for virtue, forgot ber existence 
when she was laid away under the Green- 
leaf marble in Woodlawn, but smiles as 
sweetly as everon Neison Darrell—after the 
way of the world. 

oe ee 

THE OLD GuM SHor.—Do you remem- 
ber the old fashioned rubber shoe? Al,that 
wasa shoe worth having! It was none of 
your flimsy, trim, skinny abomination of 





| the present degenerate day; it was a great 


| clurnsy, ill 


looking moccasin, that had 


| neither forin nor symmetry, but it would 


| wear out 


a dozen of our modern shoes, 
What an art was it to put the thing on! 
Turning it halfinside out, you put your 
toe into its interior, and then with a tug 
| 


| and a jerk vou pulled the hovel in place,an 


you were inside of a shoe that none to you 
tighter than a brother! And what fun was 


| it at school to ditnple in the toe, place a spit- 


who, alter the way of the world, had won ball in the hollow, and then, 


with fingers 
inside to send the ball with catapultic 
power sunack Into the face of the studious 
scholar on the opposite side of the room! 
Alas! there is no fun fn the modern rub- 


utility have given place to more beauty of 


_ outline and prosaic comfort. 


—P_ C€ —-E—-—- - 
WARMING A SERPENT.—A well-known 

place of refreshinent in Coneord, N. H., is 

presided over by a man of such tender sen- 


| sivilities that when, the other night, just as 
he was shutting up shop, he discovered a | 


| extreme gratitude and devotion. 


bird in and made it comfortable. When he 
retired for the night he left the owl perched 
upon the safe, lo which one of its legs was 
fastened by a stout cord, and blinking with 
As 8000 
as he had gone the owl bit the cord in two, 
devoured every fraginent of food on a well- 
stocked lunch counter, sampled every kind 
of drink in the saloon, broke all the bottles 


and decanters within reach, and in the 
morning, when the doors were opened was 
standing solemnly behind the counter read y 
. ex 7 
—_—_— - —<— 
aact 
l1inay gz i 
opening bud from lay t 


its own time, and you cannot ur 


| faster than nature directs. 


| aniwa's be cau 
| jungles, and that arrangements be 








| carried to his wife, she 


———<—<_ —s——— - 


a 

Bric-a- Brac. 
THE Yew TREE.—The yew tree is said 
to be planted in churchyards, not from any 
superstition about ite being appropriate to 
death and mourning, but because in the 
olden times churehyards were strongly 
fenced, and the yew, which was used for 


inaking bows, was thereby preserved from 
the depredations of the cattle. 


Tue Sun's Heat.—Lecturing in Boston 
onthe sun, Prof. Langley said, that ifa 
column ot ice baving a diameter at its base 
of forty-five miles, and entending to the 
moon, were erected on one of our western 
prairies, and all heat of the sun were con- 
centrated suddenly upon it, it would melt 
and become vapor ina single second. 


LATERAN CoUNCILS.—They were held 
in the Basilica of the Lateran, at Rome. Of 
these councils there were five; by the first 
the right of investiture was settled between 
Pope Calixtus [l. and the Emperor Henry 
V., 1122; by the second council was secured 
the temporalities of ecclesiastics, 1139; the 
third was to denounce schisinatics, 1179; the 
fourth on church affairs, attended by four 
hundred bishops and one thousand abbots; 
and the fifth was the famous council of 
Julius IT., 1512. 


Lire IN INDIa.—One of the conditions 
ot life in India is amusingly illustrated by 
the following resolution, recently passed 
by the Municipal Comunissioners of Hel- 
lary: “Kesolved, that as the loose monkeys 
in the town have becoine exceedingly trou 
blesome, by attacking women and childreu 
carrying eatables, a overturning the tiles 
of the roofs of houses in the town, these 
ht and sent out into the 
inade 
that monkeys nay not receive any injury 
while being seized. The Coimuiisioners 
vote the suin of $100 for inceting the ex- 
venditure which may be incurred in carry- 
bg out this resolution.”’ 


FEBRUARY.—February is the second and 
shortest month of the year. Among the 
Romans who named the most of our months 
it was considered the begining of or prepar- 
ation tor Spring, and the god whose feat val 
they held at that time was known as Lu- 
percus,the god of fertility. They sacriticed 
goats and dogs to hiin, and afterwards the 
priests cut up and twisted the skins of the 
animals into whips and ran through all the 
villages and towns, striking at every one 
they inet. This was thought to purify, and 
people got In their path to be whipped by 
them. This ceremony was a syinbol of 
purification, and was called Februalia,froin 
the Latin word kebruare, which tneant to 
purify or make ready. 

THE OLDEST TReEE.—The oldest tree in 
the world, says AKnowledge, so far as any- 
one knows, is the Ko tree, of thefsacred city 
ot Amarapoora, in Burmah. It was plant- 
ed 288 B. C., and is therefore now 2,170 
years old. Sir James Einerson Teunent 
gives reasons for believing that the tree is 
really of this wonderful age, and refers to 
historic documents, in which it is mention- 
ed at different dates, as 182 A. D., 235 A. D. 
and so on to the present day. ‘To it,”’ says 
Sir Jaines, “kings have even dedicated their 
doininions, in testimony of their strange 
belief that it is a branch of the identical hg. 
tree under which Buddha reclined at Uru- 
inelya,when he underwent his apotheosis.’’ 
Its loaves are carried away as streamers by 
pilgrims, but it is too sacred to touch with 
a knife, and therefore they are only gather- 
ed when they fall. The king oak in Wind- 
sor Forest, England, is 1,000 years old. 

GERMAN Hovuskwives.—Geriman ladies 
are housewilves,every one of them, in what 
ever grade of life they may found. In 
the richest German household, the mistress 
superintends the kitchen and lends @ hand 
to the cook. There are certain dishes which 
she always tnakes with ber own hands, be- 
cause her Fritz likes thein so. She may 
boast thirty-two quarterings on her escut- 
cheon and be terribly proud of her lineage, 
but she has no nonsensical ideas about ite 
being degrading to put on a canvas apron, 
lard a piece of veal, mnake jains, or dole out 
with ber own hands the prunes that are to 
be put into the potato stew. She keeps her 
best attire for Sundays, and inakes it serve 
ona good many of these festal days, for she 
does not follow fashion blindly orinahurry. 
On ordinary days she dresses with a 
plainness which would excite the contempt 
ofa French woinan ; but then ler culinary 
pursuits do not prevent her trou: being by 
far the intellectual superior of her French 
or Belgian sister. 

Woman's Love.—A Duke of Sovoy, who 
made some pretentions to the city of Geneva 
sougit to guin it by surprise ; he sealed the 
wallsinthe night, but his success was not 
equal to his wishes. The alarin being giv- 
enthatagreat nuinber of besiegers had 
mounted the walls, the citizens ran to arins 
and repulsed their enemies, who were too 
weak to resist therm. ‘Those who fell into 
their hands were led to an ignorminious 
death. Among the prisoners was an ofti- 
cer who had distinguished himself for his 
valor. The newso! his tnisfortune being 

flew to tho place 
where her husband was t» perish, aia de- 
manded to embrace him for the last time. 
They retused her this favor, and the officer 
was hung without her being permitted & 
approach him. She, nevertheless, followed 
the body of ber husband to the place wher 


it was exposed. She thereupon seated h 
selfty the melancholy spectacle, and 
ed without taking any n ris 

of ber busband, 
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THE SATURDAY 


Suddenly he turned his keen dark eyes 

Upen the girl » lace again. 

| “Jt seems tome,” he said, with a bitter 
amnile, “that (Quentin would have been a 
nore probable person to chouse than ine. 
People will find it diffieult to believe vour 
story, Viewed Inthe lightofl the past few 
weeks. 

Ninon hung her head. 

‘Quentin is uy cousin, she said; ‘and 
he has always been very kind vw ine. Is it 
any wonder that I have liked tw talk t hitm 
and to dance with him?" 

| “None, I suppose’ —curtly. “But why 

| not have applied to hii rather than te tne 

| who have not been ‘kind,’ as you call it 
in this absard scrape?" 

**Because—oh, can't you understand)? 

Se all life's journey alome | must traverse, | eried the girl, al incest worp out by this lon 
lamely and weary thro’ sunshine and rain ; | catechism, by bis reluctance and coldness. 
Reever once more to thy fond words to hearkeo— “lt is because you are M r. Beaufos of the 
Sra, ena ae Priory. Quentin is almost as poor as Dick, 
a isn’ the? My stepmother would think one 


T | F F as bad as the other. 
os 


“[ see,” answered Mr. Beautoy coldly. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A GHKEAT MISTAKE,” 





NEVER AGAIN! 


Never agai (yh, my dariing, tne echo, 
Bitter aad sorrowful, rings through my brain ; 
Thro’ ail the future in 
Happy tuacther ah, me ver again 


sadness divi ted 


Never again Will they ever be «ilent, 
All the wild motes of thle dreary refrain, 

Must they unceasing lreak in on my dreaming? 
Never again, love, ah, never again ° 


Never again’ Your fond handclarp is over, 
Parted for ever the« ead hearts of pain’ 

Farewell, my darting, my lover no longer, 
Parted to meet, dearest, never again’ 


“And then,’ Ninon went on, stung by his 
| continued indifference, ‘for you there is ne 
| danger in the position; whereas tor Quen- 
| tin 6 

She paused, and the pause Was significant 


KOSE OF THE WORLD.” ETC., 
| enough. Brian shrugged his shoulders 


ahh er again. 

“J will not ask you how vou arrived at 
the conclusion,’ he said, with the sSarcasti 
look that Ninon so much dreaded to see. 
“T suppose that is one of the details that vou 
will refrain from imparting to Mr. Strong.” 

Ninon drew up her slender throat. 

“All that is between Dick and me,” she 
Kien. said, with sudden baughtiness. 

“It is throogh Titfany that inv step-mo- “I have begged and bumbled myself long 
ther alwavs tries to master tne,’ said the enough, and now I will trouble you no 
girl, “Tam very fond of Titlany, though I) longer, Mr. Beaufoy. After all, what does 
know it does not look like it. In inv own | jtunatter? ‘Tiffany will be better aw ay frou 
selfixh way, at least, Tam fond of her. And ° 


me tuan with ine, if ype could only think 
Mra. Masserene has threatened before now | so, poor child! 1 will*go home teimorriw. 
tosxend her out as aservant if T allow her | and tell mv step-tmnother that it was ali a tie. 
t interfere with «ny prospects of a rich | You will be rid of ine then for good. 
marriage. It sounds unreal, doesn’t It?" | She would have swept from the room, a 
ashe asked, with her bittersinile. ‘You can beautiful] statue inearnate in her dusky dis- 
hardly believe it? Bat only vesterday, as | hevelled locks and with her flashing eves, 
I told yon, inv step-nother beat me, and | but again Brian Beaufoy beld ber baek. 
would fas e driven tne out of the house, but | “Do not be soexecitabie,”” he sald enolly. 
that I told her I was enyaged to you. She “Tam quite aware tial I have no right to 
was ufraid then. And, besides, she believed criticize your actions at present. sut—un- 
ine. Shethinks that we are going to be ! derstand me, Ninon—I shall elaimn that 
married, and that I shall live here always, | right henceforth until Mr. Strong's return. 
and ask her tothe Priory.” “Ah,” the girl cried eagerlv,**you cous 

The girl burst into a peal of hysterical | then, you will not betray me?” 
laughter that ended in «a burst of tears. “Yes, I consent,” he answered slowly, 
Brian quietly brought her a glass of water, | “to let your stepmother consider me for 
and begged her to be calm, the present’ —his dark tace gained a littl+ 

“Some one may come,” he said, with a | color—‘your fiance ; and let me add that in 
man'* nervous horror of asecene. “Ninon, | my opinion you have wiifully brought about 
pray sit up an { drink this."’ the greater part of your troubles by your 

She did ber best to obey him. But he had | own perversity. I do this solely and entirely 
to bold the glass to her lips, her own hand | tor Tiffany's sake.”’ 
trembled so, and to support the pretty head Ninon — her hands with a sigh ot 
for a second against his shoulder while she | intense relief. 
drank. Her black hair, sweet with its faint | “I would ratper you did it tor Tiff than 
odor of flowers, brushed his eheek; she for me,” she said. 
lifted her great blue eves, heavy with tears, “Do you think I wouid have asked it for 
to his ws he stood above her. ; myself? Oh, Brian, she needs a triend— 

“Thank you,” she said, sobbing still. | indeed she does! It I dared~you are iny 
“You are very good. I don't deserve it. 1 | cousin, and in some sense hers—I would 
won't ery any more,” | ask you to help her when she comes back 

He took his arm away from her, and | toine. She has had almost no education, 
walked to a little distance. Between his | and she isso clever—she has such a gitt for 
brows were the two deep lines that Ninon | music.” 
had learned to recognize long since 4s 4 sign “We will see about it,” said Mr. Beaufoy, 
of annovanee or mental disturbance. more kindly than he had yet spoken. 

“Are vou able to listen to me now?” he | “We will put our heads together and 
asked at last, in a curious abrupt voice, | consult Florry. And now | think we had 

She nodded an assent. She was rapidly | better go back to the drawing-room. We | 
drving her eves, and assuming «a less aban have been away too long already.”’ 
doned attitude. “But, considering that I have proposed 

“T understand the strait in which you | you, and that T have been accepted,” 
were placed yesterday,’ he went on. “And, erled Ninon, siiling through her tears, 
though IT don’t believe that any wood ever | ‘the time has not been wasted ! 
eune of a falsehood, IT suppose you know |} ‘Brian’’—she put her two hands imoul- 
best how to inanage vour step-mnother, and | sively inte his—*T ain very grateful, indeed 
I have no right to find fault with your be- Tam! I will be as good as Tecan until | 
havior except in so far as it conoerns my- | Dick comes back. 
self. Supposing however that I keep vour “But —hesitating and looking up with a | 
secret fora time—no!''—curtly, as Ninon | glance halt coquettish, half pleading—tyou 
uttered an exclamation of relief. “IT have | will not be bard upon ine? It is that whieh 
not vet said that I will consent. I neverdo inakes ine feel wicked. You are not going 
anything without reflection, I hope. But, to seold ime for every little joke I make, or 
supposing I decide upon accepting the very | tor every little folly I may commit?” 
odious part you have chosen to give me to “IT thought you had just made up your 
play, what will you gain by it after all? | mind to commit no more,” answered Brian, 
Sooner or later the truth must be known, | siniling down, in spite of himself, into the 
of course. I confess Iam pazzled again.” aweetensnaring eves. 

“It will give me time,” explained Ninon, “IT don't) promise not to scold) you. Do 
hurriediv—she had started up, and had fol- | you try to give ine no cause for lectures.” 
jowed him to the tireplace, where he again “Yes,” she said obediently. 
stood, leaning against the tall mantel piece Those few seconds were sweet to her with 
with its carved motto—“and it will bring | asudden bewildering sweetness. Was it 
back Tiffany. Only let me get her back, | indeed hercold grave cousin was looking 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—[CONTINUED. } 
ND what is this about T.ffany?”’ asked 
Mr. Beaufov, who seemed more bent 
[ upon getting at the true state of affairs 
than interested In Ninon’s personal strug- 





and I will never leave ber again. I have | at ber and speaking to her so gently, even | 
though with sucha tnan-like tone of autho- 


said that before, but now I have had a bitter 
lesson. Brian’’--she put her band timidly | rity? She lifted one of the hands she held, 
on bis arin—‘tyou will not betray me? 
You will consent? Heaven knows you 
will not want, later, fora bundred excuses | 
for breaking off our mock engagement! | easy to blame Quentin tor bis infatuation as 
But by that time Dick will be home. I | long as be himself had had no idea of what 
shall have some one to take care of Tiffand | this girl's pretty changetul ways could be, 
me.” of the subtle infatuation that seemed to em- 
“And’'—Brian shrugged his shoulders— | anate from her when she chose, like the 
“how, pray, will you explain tatters to | odor from a flower, indetinable, intangible, 
Mr. Strong?” | irresistible aliuncost. 
Ninon flushed. ‘Come!’ he said, with an effort. “Since 
| will tell bim the truth,’’ she said. you belong to me for a few months, I ipust 
Beaufoy's eyes assutned the sarcastic | take care that you comunit no more hnpru- 
t t h sO BU ly dences. (ro back to the 


Beaufoy started atthe velvety touch—per- 


irawing-rooin. | 
>) 


tial ild be the use of making b Degan lo pace resti« 

unhappy? l mean that I'll tell him abou | Vast old chain ber. 
about Tiffany, and about you, if you will As he passed by the place where N 
consent to belp me.”’ non had stood, he saw her little lace hand- 

Mr. Beaufoy paused. The two perpen- | kerchief on the floor, and he stooped and 
dicular lines between his eye-brows were | picked it up. 
deeper than ever. He sighed impatiently | It had the sweet flower-like odor that 
and plunged his hands deep into his pock- 
ets. Ninon stood and watched hii, like 
ene awailing sentence of life or uvealh. 


ings, and a big tantastic ‘“‘ N’’ embroidere 
across one corner. 


and softly laid her cheek ayainst it. Mr. | 


clung to all the girl's garinents and ee 


EVENING POST. 


The young man stood and looked at it for 
asecond or two,and then made asif he 
would have thrust it into the pocket of his 
dress-coat. But a moment later he flung it 
ou to the table, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. . 

“She is an accomplished coquette, he 
said. ‘ Butshe is not the first I have inet. 
I think she will find that I can emerge un- 
mathed from the peculiar ordeal she bas 
prepared for ine. The person most to be 
ree in the whole aflair is decidedly Mr. 


tichard Strong.” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

T was hardly reasonable, after this refiec- 
tion, that Mr. Beaufoy, on re-entering 
the drawing-room, should be conscious 

of a switt pang of annoyance when he saw 
that Ninon aud (guentin were sitting apart 
as usual, and that the girl, flushed, eager, 
and trembling, seeaied to be pleading with 
his brother. as he sat on a stool at ber feet, 
with asemewhat obstinate look on his fair 
face. e 

Ninon§$ started up when she saw Brian 
ecouiogin,and at once crossed the room to 
Madaine Du Mottay’s side. Quentin looked 
round for the cause of this sudden move- 
tment, and, as lis eves fell on Mr. Beaufoy’s 
disturbed face, he raised his shoulders and 
siuniled in a somewhat irritating tashion 
which did not escape Brian's observation, 

lt wae perhaps in the desire to give Quen- 
tin a Roland tor his Oliver that he followed 
Miss Masserene and proceeded, to take pos- 
session of her inthe way that his younger 
brother bad come to look upon as his own 
pecuilar prerogative. 

Ninpon met him with a conscious little 
sinile and shy upward glance as he sat by 
heron the sofa, which completed Quentin’s 
atnazement. 

Hie could not account for this new state of 
things between Brian and his fair enemy, 
and he sat watching them with his eyes 
wide open. 

They appeared to be conversing very ami- 
cably. And indeed Ninon was begging Mr. 
Beaufoy to intercede for her with Madaine 


lu Mottay, in order that Mrs. Masserene | 


might reeeive the so-rnuch-coveted card for 
the ball. 
Fiorry had protested indignantly that en- 


treaties were In vain,and had escaped to 


avoid further persecution. 


One ot the voung squ res who had been | R 
. i ' one turn around and look at him. 


sO subjugated at an early period of their 
visit to the Priory by Miss Masserene’s 
charms was amusing a ring of laughing 
girls with a-performance of the * second 
sight’ tiysterv, which he had seen at soine 
conjurer’s entertainment. 

With bis back turned and his eyes band- 
aged, and with the assistance of an accom- 
plice naturally, be was atnazing them all by 
yiving an exact description ot the various 
objects selected for his identification. 

It was wonderful! Laura’s necklace, 
Etiml’s little slipper, the plaque of Liino- 
ges enamel over the door, the number of 
hon bons in a box on atable—he had faith- 
fully deseribed them all when they were 
touched by his assistant. 

How was it uianayed? 

They inust try to puzzle him a little 
more. Oneof the giris had a brilliant idea, 
and, after sone whispering with the others 
in acorner,came over on tip-toe to Ninon as 
she saton the sofa beside Mr. Beautoy. 

Would Miss Masserene inind lending to 
them that curious Indian ring she always 
wore?) Sir Harry would never,never think 
of that! They were the signs of the zodiac, 
were they not—those carved tigures? 

Ninon suddeniy turned erimson. 

“IT ain so sorry,” she said, with what 
seemed to pretty Ethel unnecessary confu- 
sion. “I have mislaid my ring somewhere 
to day. 
cap lend vou anvthing else 

But nothing else would do,and the pretty 


yvirl ran back to the othersto contrive a still | 


cee (" r puzzie for Sir Harry. 


- ** . | 
ou have lost vour ring?’’ asked Brian, | 


looking at tue pretty hand. “Where? Have 
you any idea?” 

**In—in the music-room, I think,’ she 
faltered. * At least, it was there I inissed it 
first. 

* We will have it looked for,’ answered 
Mr. Beautoy, and went on with his inter- 
rupted talk, which had been all about Tiff- 
anv. 

He was asking Ninon whether her step- 
mother would consent to the little thing's 


, ZoIng toa boarding-school for a year or two, 


and whetber that was what Ninon would 
like best tor her sister. 

* I thought her a very sweet-looking and 
sensible child,’ he declared cordially. ‘It 
if 4 pity that she should go on wasting her 


; time much longer: 
haps he thought fora second tiat it bad been | 


You see I have not gotiton. If T | 


any more to night?” asked Ninon, 


“Don't go!” cried Ninen, who say that 
Quentin was coming across the long 
to take the seat his brother had left vace:.. 
“I want to talk to you about——” Ty 
“About Mrs. Masmerene? Merci, 1 hay 
had enough of the subject for one evening! 
Here is Quentin. Talk to him. You will 
find that inuch tnore amusing.” 
But Ninon declared, laughing though he 
cheeks burned more redly still,that she ; 
said all she had to say to Quentin, that he 
bored her, that she was tired, and would 
to bed. ” 
“Has Brian forbidden you tos 


Se 
o- - - 
= 


k to me 


i 
low voice, as Florry flitted away to look a 


Sir Harry's performance. 

Ninon’s face lost its color. But she did 
not answer. 

“He is not looking this way now, con. 
tinued the young man, with a disagreebje 
susile. ** We may continue our conver. 
tion.”’ 

“Il have told you TI have nothing more to 


_say on the subject,” said Quentin hurried. 


“She is as sweet as she looks,” declared / 
Ninos, her blue eyes filling with tears ot | 


joy. “Oh, Brian, if you will do that, 
I will surely be grateful to you as long as 
I live!*’ 

“You persuade your step-mother, and I 

: illinake the rest all right,”’ be said quiet- 
y. 

‘Ob, Ninon said, clasping her hands, 
“how happy lam! And how frightened I 
was when I caine down stairs this evening! 
[ was afraid to look you in the face; and, 

ter all, you have been very, very kind.” 
‘on ann f that ‘answered 


f s 
‘ 


e et is D 
; t up aS Lit SpoKne 
from her. 

Florry was passing, and stopped to lay a 
finger on the giri’s brilliant cheek. ; 

“ You are getting on, upon iny word!” 
she said in French. Brian sitting by your 
side and talking to you for ten minutes at a 


He gi 


‘a 


; stretch--but it is wnarvelious!”’ 


/ 


ly. “Quentin, how can you be so unkind 
to me?” 

“Unkind!” he retorted. “Is itI whoam 
so unkind? What have I asked you, after 
all? To reward me for finding your ring b 
driving over to Dingley and dining with 
ine, as you did before.”’ 

“You need not remind me of my folly,” 
pleaded the girl dejectedly. “I was mad in 
those days. I am not much better now; but 
at least, I,wili not be so crazy as to do that 
again. I wonder how you can ask me!" 

The ready tears were in her blue evesas 
she raised them to his fora second. ~ 

“Don’t look at me like that,”’ the young 
man whispered passionately, * if you want 
ine to give in, to be cold and prudent and 
regardful of Mrs. Grundy like Brian, How 
can I, when I am near you, and when I re 
member that when I go away, as I shall 
soon, you will be lost to me forever? ] 
envy you your facility for forgetting quick- 
ly, Ninon: but I cannot itnitate it!” 

Indeed he looked like one half distracted 
with pain, with jealousy ; he was in a 
dangerously reckless mood, and Ninor. was 
conscious of it, and felt utterly helpless in 
his hands. 

“Why will you persist in talking as if—as 
if there had ever been any thing between 
us?’ she said, with another red blush, 
** Quentin, it is not generous,”’ 

He broke into a laugh that made every 


‘That is so like a woman !”’ he said. “Of 
course there has never been anything be- 
tween us, because happiness, sympathy, 
delight are not tangible or practical enough 
to count. Ninon, for Heaven’s sake, dare 
to be yourself again for a day! Dare to be 
the charining, provoking, bewitching wo- 
man I knew you as, before Brian came with 
his solemn tace to frighten you into playin 
propriety. Are von not safe with me 
Why need you grudge ine one last day of 
joy in your companionship ?” 

“It seems to me’’—the girl tried to laugh 
—‘that you have more of my companion- 
ship than any one else at the Priory. I 
don’t think you need complain. Oh, Quen- 
tin, be good to me! Give me back the ring. 
I feel so lost without it.”’ 

“No,” he said stubbornly; ‘‘why should 
I do what you ask, since you are so utterly 
indifferent to my wishes?”’ 

*“Butitisimine! You have no right to 
keep it!’ she cried, in an indignant whie 
per. 

“Perhaps not'’—coolly. ‘But possession 
is nine points of the law, and I have got the 
ring, you see.”’ 

“Tt is not fair. It isa shame,’’ she went 
on, getting more and more distressed. ‘And 


| you wear it on your finger ia order that— 


that Mr. Beaufuy may see it, and think still 
worse of ine than 1 deserve !"’ 

Quentin’s fair tace turned as black as 
thunder. 

“That is what you are afraid of, is it?’" be 
said between his teeth. 

“I might have known,” he continued. 
“It is he who has been the cloud upon our 
sky from the day you first saw him. If] 
would not give you the ring when you 


| asked it for yourself, you may think how 


inuch less I am inelined to de so out of fear 
of what Brian may say. You know my 
condition ; whenever you choose to accept 
it, you shall have the ring back.”’ 

He got up and sauntered across the room 
—leaving the girl speechless, unhappy; 
with a tast-beating heart. What woul 
Brian say if he chanced to see the ring 0” 


| Quentin’s hand? She had told him she h 


lost it, and it was true, but not all the truth; 
and he would believe that she bad deceive 

him, that she bad perhaps given it his 
brother. 

It would have been easy perhaps to speak 
to Brian and explain it ail; but she did nes 
feel that she had the right to appeal him 
against Quentin. " 

Her conscience was not clear enoug 
where Quentin was concerned. And he 
was in a dangerous muod. It might lead 
words between the brothers. t 

She resolved to say nothing more abou 
the ring. Quentin would soon tire of tea 
ing her when he saw that she did net ee 
and perhaps Brian would not notice die 
his finger. 

gut it happened that, after the ladies had 
ia me 7 ginong 


{tthe men, anc ; 
rds. ape 


SLi - 


may 


fa to see 


@ 


| aad 
« : 


“Oh, you have tound it!’’ he sa 
lessly. t 
Quentin looked up w he made his pos 

‘Found what ?’’ he as..ed a8 careless!) 
“Ninon’s ring. She was wondering W? 

it could have got to.”’ 
“Ah!” the other answered. 
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something in the tone of his voice mady 
Brian look up at bin. - 

Did she tell you it was lost? 

cnd, without waiting tor an answer, he 
awolly went on with his gume. 

When Ninon came down to breakfast on 


the following morning, Mr. Beauloy said | 


o her— 

wquentin has tound your ring—did you 
ow?” 

— blushed, and was vexed at herself 


for doing 80. 

“so long as it is not Ic she said, giving 
Brian a little shy hand. They usually met 
with the coolest of bows; but she could not 
resist the impulse to give him a warmer 
yreeting. And even Mr. Beaufoy found it 
an agreeable change. 

She told him gratefully that shoe had 
found Mrs. Masserene’s card for the bal! on 
her dressing-table when she awoke, and 
that she knew she had to thank hii for it. 

“Lam going home after breakfast,"’ she 
aided, her sweet face all lit up and quiver- 
Ing. 

“| shall take the card, and I have no 
doubt I shall hear some news of Tiffany. 
Ah, 1 amu 80 bappy, so happy! I aim afraid 
it is tow good to last f"’ 

And indeed, when she caine back to lun- 
cheon, the girl looked dejected and pale 
enough. 

It had seemed to her that, inuch as she 
had dreaded her confession to Mr. Beautoy 
—she had never realized the full misery 
and degradation of her falsehood until that 
interview with her step-inother. 

Mrs. Masserene’s loudly expressed satis- 
faction, her ill-concealed exultation had 
been very hard to bear. And, as she was 
devoured by curiosity to hear all about the 
engagement which was to connect ber with 
“the family’’ at Che Priory, she put a series 
of questions to the unhappy girl, to each of 
which it was necessary to find an answer 
that would satisfy her. 

“T must say vou have both been very sly 
about the whole affair,’ she cried, radiant 
with pleasurable excitement. 

‘‘But, of course, if Madaine Du Mottay 
has another match in her eve for Mr. Beau- 
foy, it is just a8 well to wait until she is out 
of the way. I suppose she is looking for 
money forhim. Asif he hadn’t enough! 
I deciare soine people are never satistied.”’ 

Ninon sat and listened in a kind of stupor. 

“Poor John Melladew is in a dreadful 
way, and that’s the truth,’ continued Mrs. 
Masserene, chuckling. 

“But TL should think he would know taat 
he hadn't a chance against your cousin,’’ she 
continued, 

“You did not mention 
mmanded Ninon, alarined. 

“Ob, don’t be afraid, ny dear! | only 
just hinted atit. But he isa man who can 
puttwoand two together. And of course 
every one will Know it before long.” 

Ninon looked the picture of Lbelpless mis- 
ery. What had she done? Every day 
would entangle her more and more surely 
in the net of deceit and talse expectations 
Which she had herself woven. 

She tried to turn the conversation, to talk 
ot Tithiny ; but Mrs. Masserene had not half 
exhausted her budget of congratulations, 

ler beautiful step-daughter was complete- 
lv restored to her old proud position in the 
house. Everything must give way before 
her. 

Tiffany was not worth naming in the 
sane breath with the future Mrs. Beaufoy 
ot the Priory. 

But at last Ninon succeeded in obtaining 
«4 promise that she would not interfere with 
Mr. Beaufoy’s plins for Tiff’s education. 

“It was Brian himself who proposed it,’’ 
she added, blushing deeply with shame as 
she spoke his name in #0 familiar a fasbion. 
“And'’—hating herself more and more—“it 
IS only natural that be should wish his—our 
connections to be on a level with him in 
every way.”’ 

Mrs. Masserene declared that she would 
he glad enough to get rid of ‘Titfany for a 
Vear or so, if It were only to save ber ex- 
pruses, 

“IT suppose you and Mr. Beaufoy will be 
travelling, and then you will want a season 
in London, of course. You will be pre- 
sented at Court after your marriage. It will 


it to him?’’ de- 


' 
! 











beso pleasant for him to Know that there | 


Will always be some one who will always 
be at the Priory to look after things a little 
during your absence.” 

Ninon could stand it no longer, and took 
her leave, explaining that she had promised 
h lorry to return to luncheon. 

The pony-carriage was waiting for her. 
She wasa person of far too uch importance 
hencetorth, of course, to be allowed to walk 
—Mrs. Masserene declared. 
‘(letine the emotions that were agitating her 
as she drove homewards. 

All this talk of marriage to Brian, unreal 
aS it was, and filling her with humiliation, 


burn, her eyes shine, her breath come faster 
4s she listened to it. 


Uon, for trying to realize what the end of all 
this inust one day be, that the fever in her 
‘eins began to die out, and leave her wan, 
pale, dejected as the little carriage drew up 
al the door of the Priory. 

She did not see Brian until the evening— 
when the gentlemen caine into the drawing- 
roouttor some tea. 
¢ had any news about Tiffany, and Ninon 

irded him with a grateful look 


MLé 
r re whys 


ression that had fa < 
> bas promised un 


once, 


that she shall come 
And I have been thinking 
Das ith some besitation—“that perhaps aunt 
a and Mary Hawthorn would be 
etter able to advise us about the school 
than Florry, Mary was very fond of Tifl, 


ne at 


He asked her at once if 


She could not | 


had yet had the power to make her cheeks | 


and very good to ber, as she is to every one 
indeed—even to me.” 

Brian looked in silence for some moments 
at the fair unhappy tace. Then be said 
abraptly— 
ae know that Quentin has found 
your ng, and that he has been wearing it 
all day?’ 

Ninon looked up startled. 

“I—TI will ask hiin for it,” she faltered, 
feeling miserable that she was blushing as 
she spoke. 

“I think you ought,”’ Mr. Beaufoy an- 
swered as he moved away. “It is rather a 
peculiar one. People might reinark it.” 

Ninonu. hoped that Quentin would keep 
away irom her before dinner, at least, by 
which time Brian would in all ’ 
have forgotten about the ring ; but the young 
wun had only been waiting until his 
brother had taken himself oft, and presently 
came up and took possession of the low 
chair at her side. - 

She felt that_Mr. Beaufoy was conscious 
that they were togetler, though he avoided 
any appearance of surveillance. 

She knew that it was useless toask Quen- 
tin again for the ring; but sinee he was 
there she would no longer be able to say to 
Brian, as she had ineant to say later, by way 
of sinoothing mnatters over, *] have not seen 
Quentin. Ihave not had an opportunity of 
asking for my ring.” . 

She held out her pretty hand now, and 
demanded it with a somewhat tremulous 
stinile. Her band trembled as well as her 
lips. 

“Have vou come to make restitution ?” 
she said, in a low voice. 

Quentin shook his head. 

“Nothing was farther from my thoughts,”’ 
he said quietly. 

“On the contrary, I was just calling to 
inind the bend in the river just before you 
come to the bridge at Dingley, and fancying 
how pretty it must be looking now in this 
delicious October weather.”’ 

Ninon drew back her hand and turned 
away from him, entering into a sudden and 
animated conversation with the good-na- 
tured Squire who had given the second- 
sight performance the night before. 

“Sir Harry, you are always agreeable,”’ 
she declared gaily, “and [I know all my 
cousin's very limited stock of remarks by 
heart; so come and amuse me for half-an- 
hour before I go up stairs to dress for din- 
ner. Where did vou learn those wondertul 
things you were doing last night? I never 
saw anything so clever.”’ 

Quentin quietly ignored the hint, and 
kept his place at the girl’s side until she 
rose to go, 

“You are going to get an awful scolding 
from Brian,”’ he said, following her across 
the room and intothe picture-gallery, which 
was the shorcest way of reaching her own 
rvom. 

She turned upon 
flashing splendidly. 

“Don't speak tome!’ she said. “Don’t 
dare to speak to ine again as long as you 
have that ring on your hand! IT would 
rather be scolded than threatened. Your 
brotner is too manly for that at least !"’ 

“Brian is atremendous fellow, nodoubt,”’ 
sneered the young inan, his voice trembling 
with passion. 

“What is there about him to fill women 
with such awe, I wonder? His solemn face 
—~or his twenty thousand a year? Perhaps, 


him, her blue eyes 


probability | 
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rent to Mr. Beau foy that he was still wear- 
ing Miss Masserene’s ring. 

‘ A cloud passed over Brian's clear-cut 
roe. 

“Look here, Quentin,” he said = ab- 
ruptly. 

“I don't think it is good form to flaunt 
Ninon’s ring in in that way before all 
those people. 

“You had better give it back to her.”’ 

A quick flush rose two the roots of Quen- 
tin's tair bair. 

“Ilas she sent you to ask for it?’’ he de- 
manded, with a sneer. 

Brian locked the cabinet, and, taking 
. candie, set it down on a table close 

ry. 

“No,” he said, after a pause, as he gath- 
ered his papers together. 

“Then have the goodness not to interfere 
between Ninon and me!"’ retorted the other 
hotly. 

“You may be quite sure that we under- 
stand each other.’’ 

Brian's fine lips expressed some dis- 
dain. 

“It is hardly worth while to take that 
tone with me any longer,” he answered 
coldly. “I know that she has asked you 
for it, and that you have refused to give it 
up.”’ 

“Well, and what then? I repeat that we 
understand each other.” 

“And in repeating that assertion you 
wish to imply what does not exist,’’ said 
the elder brother, with the same cool dis- 
dain. 

“Since you will not give the ring to Ni- 
non, I must ask you to give it to me.’’ 

The blood ebbed out of Quentin’s face. 

*What am I to make out of such an 
pertine ce ?"’ he said. 

‘Whatever you like. 
ring.’ 

The brothers stood and looked at each 
other in the dim light of the candle. 

There was ill-concealed rage in Quentin's 
gaze. 

Brian's eye was as cold and as keen as 
steel ; it seemed to irritate the other still 
further. 

“You do well,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘to 
make a parade of your power over tue gir! ! 
It 1s not the first time that you have come 
between her and ine with your confounded 
long face. But this time, at least you will 
find that inv influence will be stronger 
than yours,’’ 

“T have not the faintest notion of what 
you inean,’’ answered Brian quietly. “1 
have never interfered before, whatever iny 


Only I want that 


—— 








opinion may have been of your attitude to- | 


wards Miss Masserene;I have kept it strictly 
to myself hitherto.” 

“You contented yourself with 
volumes,’ sneered his brother, 
more and more angry. 

“What right have you to pass judgment 
upon me, or upon her, poor child? Has she 
been so happy, sv well cared for that any 
one—least of all her own mother’s people— 
should think themselves justified in point- 


looking 
crowing 


| ing the finger of scorn at her?” 


if I were as rich, you would be as much | 
afraid of offending me as you are now of | 


offending hitn.”’ 
Ninon walked on swiftly without answer- 


ge 
Nota look did she vouchsafe him even as 
she passed beyond the embroidered cur- 


tains at the other end of the gallery, the | 
inelanchoiy brown eyes and sarcastic sinile | 


of Colonel Denis Beaufoy seeming to follow 

ber as well as Quentin’s blue ne | 

gaze. 
The young man turned back, thrusting 

his hands deep into his pockets and trown- 

In 


ing well, but he seemed to be impelled by 
some power stronger than hitmsett, That 
no woinan is worth much trouble in the 
winning was a detertnination he had 
lieved himself to have arrived at before he 
had inet Miss Masserene, and he would 
have given mucli to be able w hold still to 
that belief. 

W hat was there about this fair cousin of 
his to hauntand bewilder a tnan in spite of 
his better judgment? 

Why could not he forget her as he had 
forgotten fifty pretty women before her, 
knowing that she was not for hit, that the 
very course he was pursuing was estranging 
thei more and more day by day? 

There seeined to be no answer to these 
questions, He paused in bis moody walk 
upand down the long darkening gallery, 
with its shining floor and reveberating 
echoes, and looked up at the picture of 


| Gillian, siniling sadly at him out of her big 


Be os ’ | gold fra.ne in the October twilight. 
t was only when she had tiine for reflec- | 


And, 


as he looked, hecaught his breath witha 


| sound that was almost asob. 


He did not know how long he had been 
standing there and looking up into the eyes 
that were so like Ninon’s eves, and at the 
suule, half mocking, half sad, that was like 
Ninon's smile, when footsteps atgthe end 
of the gallery,and the gliuumer of a candle, 
made Lin turnaround. It was Brian who 
was dressed for dinner, and staring In some 
surprise ut his brother's belated figure and 


} 
5 4 


as 
for me while I 
are Saine papers ! ‘ 
ing, for, Jervisthinks.”’ 


Jervis was the steward. (Quentin obeyed, 


and, as he beld the candle, it became appa- 


a i 
. ' 
lie was conscious that he was not behay- 


haggard | 


be- | 


“T repeat that I have done nothing of the 
kind.”’ 

Qluentin went on excitedly, not hearing 
this protest— 


“Berore ever [met her even, you had 
thrown ashbadow over the girl's lite!’ he 
declared fiercely. ‘She was afraid of that 


fellow in the picture before she was afraid 
ot you!” 

“Pray don’t let us be romantic!” put in 
Mr. Beautoy, with a half-laugh. 

“Romantic or not 
true!’ Qluentin went on hurriedly. “But 
you need not hope to gain anvthing, even 
when [ am gone, as I shall be soon. If sho 
is not for me, neither will she be for you! 
You may Spare your pains.”’ 

Mr. Beautoy drew himself up. 

“It seems to me,’’ he said curtly, ‘that 
you are taking an unjustifiable liberty in 
speaking of Miss Masserene in such a fash- 
lon. 


“Kor Heaven's sake let us have no more 
of this. 
“You will be good enough to give me 


that ring.’ 
“No!” cried Quentin with an oath. 
“There isonly one man who has the right 
to ask for it. 


“T deny your claim to meddle in this 
matter at all. 
“Once before vou robbed me of a tew 


hours’ joy with the woman J Jove as I have 
never loved, shall never love any other 
woinan inthe world ! What was it ] asked 
of her? 

“A waltz, asmile, a word or two, and at 





romantic, it 4 | 


sight of you, or of that fellow there who | 


you resemble so, she refused ine that last 
request.” 





——= — 


is there any need for words between us on 
the subject? You admit that your cause is 
hopeless. 

‘4zive me that ring.” 

“No!” Quentin cried again with another 
and more turious oath. “You have no 
right to ask tor it."’ 

“How do you know ?"’ demanded Brian 
gravely. 

His brother turned and looked at him out 
of his wild biue eyes. 

“What if I tell vou that .I bave?’’ 

“What !"’ criedthe unhappy young fel- 
low. 

“You dare not say so! It would not be 
true! She is en ed. Itell you there is 
only one man who has the right to ask for 
the ring——"’ 

“Hush! said Brian quickly. 

A sft sweeping of silk was coming 
through the distant curtains, and the faint 


| gliinmer of another candle. 


The dark old curtains parted, and showed 
Ninon in her white dinver dress, and with 
white starry flowers in her black bair. She 
came along swiltly over the dark polished 
floor, starting at sight of the brothers and 
their disturbed faces. 

“Come here, Ninon,”’ said Mr. Beaufoy 
gently ; his veins were still thrilling reluc- 
tantly at the recollection of Quentin's story. 
“T want you to tell Quentin that he is mis- 
taken, that I have the right to demand that 
ring of yours which he is keeping from you 
against your will." 

Ninon looked from one to the other, her 
breath coming fast, her cheeks as white as 
her gown. 

“Is this true?’ Quentin cried hoarsely. 
His fair hair was disordered, his blue eyes 
were full of nisery. 

“You told ne the other day that you 
were engaged, Ninon, 

“You would not give him up for me; but 
you have given him up for iny elder bro- 
ther.”’ 

She did not speak. 
voiceless pain. 

Oh, what had she done? 
of her work ? 

“In ittrue? demanded Quentin 
‘‘Has Brian the right he claims ?'’ 

She looked at Brian. 

His face was dark and cold. 

A sob rose in her throat. 

“Yes,’’ she said blankly; and Quentin 
pulled the ring froin his finger with asound 
of supreme contempt, and flung it upon the 
ground at her feet. 


She looked at him in 
Was this more 


again. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PFVHEY had already waited dinner some 
minutes for Quentin, when the butler 
| came into the rooin with a message for 
Madame Du Mottay. 

Ninon, who had been watching the door 
in speechless uneasiness and pain, guessed 
rather than heard that the man was an- 
nouncing her cousin's departure to his mis- 
tress, 

“Whatin the world is the meaning of 
this?” cried Florry, turning to Mr. Beaufoy 
who stood a little apart, his eyes fixed on 
Ninon’'s agitated face. 

“What business can Quentin have to 
take him to London in such hot haste? Has 
he ever had any business in the world, in 
fact, except to utnuse himself?” 

“Perhaps,” Brian answered coldly, “he 
finds that he can do better for the torment 
in London than here."’ 

“My deur Brian, what a bad compliment 
you pay usall by such «a supposition |’ 
cried his sister, with a laugh. 

“He certainly might have had the grace 
to let us know a little earlier, and not keep 
usall waiting for dinner! Five seconds 
nore, and Pshould have begun to ery of 
hunger.” 

Brian was still watching Ninon. Theyirl 
was as pale as a yhost, and, as her eves met 
his for aimoment he saw that they were fall 
of misery. 

“For once Quentin has been 
thought, “tor her as well as for 
W hat could come of all this 
ness tor them both ? 

And vet he could not bear to see Ninon’s 
sufferings during the few days that follow- 
ed. The girl's fitful spirits and wan looks 
caused hit a pang that he would not per 
mit himself to define. 

On the third evening after (QQRuentin’s sud 
den departure, as he was crossing the hall, 


wise,’ he 
himself. 
but wretched- 


he saw Ninon standing at the letter-box, 
which was outside the library door, and 
about to drop a letter inte it. 

She started when she saw him, and the 


letter fell upon tne foot. 
“Ah, you startled ine!’ she said, a yreat 


blush springing into her pale faee as shin 
| Stooped to pick up her tallen letter. 
Mr. Beanfoy held her band when she 


“What do you mean ?"' demnanded Brian | 


abruptly; and Quentin, beside himself 
with passion and jealous pain, began to 
pour forth the story of that moonlit night— 
was it nonths or years ago ?—he hardly 
knew—when Ninon had tried to bid a gay 
detiance to the portrait which had aequired 
such a strange influence over h and had 
fallen on her knees before it, scattering her 
bunchof jasmine at its feet, and sobbing 
out her penitence and her remorse. 

It seermned a fantastic story; but even 
Brian Beautoy could hardly hear it un- 
moved, 

It was with quickening pulses that he 
tried to smile Quentin's feverish words 
away, and to tnake light of what he had 


heard, 


‘A girl's caprice 1’ he said. 
5 oa} ; attribute the fainteamt 
o ™ 
that you need envy t 
“But, if 1 am such an awful bogy, I 


as wellactupto my reputation. Quentin 


would have put the letter into the box. 
“You have been writing to Quentin,’ he 


| said abruptly. 


She hung her head, all the bright color 
dying out of her cheeks. 

She did not answer. 

Brian watched her for some tnomentsand 
the two perpendicular lines his 
brows began to show thetumelves tiost un- 
inistakably. 

“Why? be demanded curtly. 

She struyyled for a few seconds, 


betw een 


His tone roused the sleeping devilot her 
pride. 

Then, remembering, and tinaking a 
Stroy effort, she sud 

“Pecnuse he bas written to me,”’ 

Mr. Beaufoy uttered an indignant excla 

at nant OK 4 few paces away fr nm oher 

t¢ | tter-box was free 1 VA 

It w be 


stand each other 
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She followed him in silence. 

The library was deserted; a fire had been 
lit, the evening turning out chill, and there 
was only the low lightof the flickering logs 


in the room. Mr. Beaufoy shut the door be- | 


hind her, and they went and stood together 
by the hearth. 


He did not speak for some tnotnents; he | 


was watching the girl's beautiful wretched 


face as she stood before him, duinb indiffe- | 


rent, waiting in her white gown, and with 
the letter in her hand. 

“Ninon,”’ he said at last, “Quentin has no 
business to write to you. You must not 
answer hitn. 


“But you see I have answered hiin,"' she | 


mail. 

rian « face grew harder. 

“You must not send the letter,’’ he said. 

She winced. 

“Must not!’ she repeated bitterly 

“Itis vou who must not speak to me like 
that. |] have borne, I ain ae tel “a great 
deal. Don't try ine too far!" 

“What you are bearing is the fruitof your 
own perversity,” he answered quickly, the 
two lines deepening between his dark 
brows. ‘“HIleaven knows I have not of my- 
self asmuined the right interfere with 
your actions. It has been thrust upon me. 
] have accepted it most reluctantly.”’ 

“You need not have reminded ine of it,” 
the wirl said, with the same bitterness, 


know well enough how distasteful every- | 


thing is that eonnects vou even fora while 
with me. Bat need vou presuine upon vour 


strength and power over ine, Mr. Beaufoy? | 


Need you" —her voice trembled, a sob rose 
in ber throat— need you have compelled 
metolet Quentin yvo away thinking still 
worse of me, than I deserve?’ 

“] know nothing of Quentin's thought's 
about vou,” he answered eoldly. “DT only 
know that vou have asked me to give you 
the shelter of tay name inthe abience of 
the man to whom you are engaged ; and I 
assure youthat [ know how to make my 
naine respected,” 

She swallowed her tears. Hlow hard he 
was! Was it of any use for a woinan lo try 
tostrugwie with him, to beat her aching 
bosom against the tirmn unvielding rock of 
his will? She had put herself into his 
ower, She must expect no mercy from his 
Kenda. 

“What is it vou want of me?" she asked, 
after a pause. 

“T want vou to understand you are not to 
correspond with Quentin. 
Mr. Strony tirst, and then to me. 

“To vou ' She broke into a bitter 
“You know that our engagement is a4 farce, 
amockery.”’ 

“Happily for me,” he replied. 

The blood rushed to her delicate face, 

“And yet you take # tone with ine,” she 
protested, ‘that even—even a husband 
would bardly be justified in assuming!” 


“Our opinions on the sabject of ahus- | 
band’s rights are evidently as dissimilar as | 


they are on every other subject,” was Mr. 
Beaufoy'’s untmoved response. ‘All this, 
Ninon is beside the question.  T repeat that 
vou have dragyed ine into a most odious 
D> esl tboote. I have consented to oeceu py itfor 
the sake of your sister, and, in consenting, 
I warned vou of my determination to exact 
from youthe obedience you would owe ine 
if our mock enyayement were a real one, 
if you were indeed my prounsed wife, and 
Jhad the right to protect and guide you for 
lite, instead of for a month or two.’ 

Sie did not answer; and he turned in his 
walk upanddown, and looked at her, 

Her face was bidden with her hands, her 
breath was comin hast. 
lingely aygaimst the tall oaken tuantel prece. 

Come! be said, with a little re lonting 
in hiseold volee. ‘tive me that letter, Ni- 
non; Leannot allow you to send it.” 

She took her hands down fron 
and groped ina curious and dazed way for 
the ehair behind her. 

“Not, she sad, as she sank into it, shak 
ing like a leat 


to be sent.’’ 

“itit be such aletteras ought to bese at,” 
he said firinly, * vou Can first) show it to 
Ine. 

“Open the envelope and = let te read it. 
You see!’ —as she crushed the letter in her 
hand, her face coloring brilliantly again. 
“You sce that vou are not prepared to 
stand such atest, Ninon. IT tmiust bave that 
letter; Tinmust have you prowuiise that you 
will mot write again.” 

“Jet ine send this one,” she pleaded, as a 
sob rose in ber thragt. ‘Tndeed it will be 
best. It willsave ine much pain afterwards. 
There is nething in it vou might readonly” 

blushing and hesitating —“‘vou judge ime 
always so larshiy ; vou see wrong when 
none is theant; vou 
sionate tears that were no lonwerto be held 
back —“you frighten and shill met 1 would 
oonfide in you i you weuid let ine—but I 
dare not!’ 

“Such confidences are very little to my 
taste,’ the voung nan answered frostily. 
“Tmust beg of vou again to give ine that 
letter. 

She stood up then,her face hardening,her 
ny to flow. 


wo th ’ she 


il cl 
said, suddenly 
, f 


} ave used 


You have noy 1 you atall 

*Nivon, be reasonable he said, taking 
her band, as sie passed him; but she broke 
away froin jim, and ran 


away, and his face was very dark. 
All the evening Ninon seemed in the 
wildest spirits. She dan land sang with 


indefatigable animation. She played cards 


| dame 








and won quite a little heap of money, Mr. 
| Beaufoy looking on in the gravest pomible 
disapproval, as, with his sister, with who 
gambling wasa positive mania, sbe insisted 
on sitting up until @ late bour, her cheeks 
burning and her eyes glittering with excite 
ment, and declared that it would be wicked 
| to interrupt such arun of luck. 

She gathered up ber pile of winnings with 
pretty exultation when at last§ she consen- 
ted tw go to bed, and prepared t» follow Ma- 
u Mottay upstairs, 

“What will you do with 
gains, Miss Masserene ?"' asked Sir 
as he lit her candle. 

“I will spend it all in tapers,’ she replied 
gravely, ‘to be burnt before a certain silver 
statute at the Mount Saint Michel.”’ 

** Not really ?’"’ the young Squire asked, 
puzzled. 

‘Yes, really,’’ she said. “I never tell 
stories when I have on this gown, Sir 
Harry.” 

Sir Harry more puzzled than ever,turned 
his attention to the gown, but could make 
nothing of it. 

“Why not?” he asked seriously; and Ni- 
non, bursting into a littie laugh, explained 
that it was because it was white. 

“But vou always wear white gowns!” 


rour ill-gotten 
arry, 





It is wrong to | 


, } 
latich. 


She leaned tremb- | 


her face, | 


‘notifl tell you that there is | 
no harm in it, that itis a letter which ought 


‘~—withw burst of pas- | 


out of the room. | 
Hie stood and watched the letter sinoulder | 


declared the bewildered Squire. 
“Yes, said Ninon. ‘* But this one is 
trimmed with real lace!" 











be was well, and I had had some change, I 
should have similar illusions. 

The telegraph wire had told of the light 
engine coming, and I heard the shriek in 
the distance. : 

Then, on it came—nearer and nearer. 

My signals were all right,and I was pres- 
sing on my lever, holding it firm, ready for 
the engine to curve off—and on it came, 
with a rush and a shriek, racing along at a 
merry rate; when, just as the noise was at 
its height, I seeined to hear the grating slide 
of a window sash bebind me, and some one 
| leaped on iny back,pinioning ny arms and, 

drawing a rope tightly around them, at the 

same moinent that I was dragged back, and 
thrown on the floor. 

I was so completely taken by surprise, 

that I proved an easy conquest. I was half 

| stunned, too, by my bead being driven for- 

| ward upon the iron framework of the 

levers. 7 

And as I lay there, with a dizzy sensation 
of lights dancing before iny eyes,and somo- 
thing warin streaming over my face,I could 
hardly breathe for the knees pressed tightly 
on my chest. 

Fortunately, I held the lever fast long 
enough for tae engine to pass over the 

wint. 

' But as I came a little to myself,I remem- 

bered the :mail; and I knew that, if the 

lever was not shifted, the train would on 


“Oh !' said the Squire blankly, as Miss | after the light engine, and there would be 


Masserene, shrugging ber shoulders, took 
her candle fromm him and turned away. 

“Quentin is the only inan in the world 
who undertands nonsense,’ he beard her 
kay to Madame Du Mottay, as she nodded 
a goolnight to Mr. Beautoy. 

And how ean you always be 
sense? Itisteo exhausting.” 

She went chattering and singing up the 
staircase with Florry, and then, as soon as 
she was safely locked, into her 
roomn, Witha gesture of disgust and weari- 
ness, she flung down the money she had 
won, and feil upon her knees by her bed, 
sobbing a8 if her heart would break. 


ALONG THE LINE. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


talking 


WILD SKIES’ ETC, ETC, 
CHAPTER XIV.—[cONTINUED. } 


he said, in his kind 


TES; and lovin 
way, that you were going to be packed 


off, and if I didn't look out 
soon have to follow you.’ 
“Never mind Bell,’ T said, ** perhaps I 
shall soon get on another line, and if 1 do 
Iti putin a word tor you.” 
“Thank you kindly, John Black; but I 
begin to think as I shan’t wantit. But 
that's neither here nor there. I've come to 


I shoulda 


kay as Dt off early to-night, and you may | 


make your mind easy about that poor chap, 
for T'll see to hitn until you come." 

It did inake my mind easy ; 
yoing, L turned to inv work more coinfort- 
ably than T can explain. 

Right o'clock seemed to come quite soon, 
and then the time jumped to nine before I 
could realize the lapse; and I began to think 
of ten, and the coming of James Gummer, 

“But let's hope 
that time,’ I thought. 

Then as the wind tnade the wires wail a 
doleful tune, and 
wind, Ifelt) disposed to laugh at imy fears 
of the last night. 


“That must have been Ned,’ I said to 


| nivsell. 


“Hemust have got: out of the 
after he had) yone to his) roo. 
mnad artifice, no doubt, and he must 
been carrving thisonu, and 
Bell and inv” relief man. 
he is safe to night, and—" 

I stopped short,for I fancied T heard asoft 
erack behind ine,like the moving of # win- 
dow; but on looking around there was 
nothing to be seen, and IT went on musing, 
but notin quite so happy a frame of mind 
as before. 

Thad a strange 


window 
have 


Well, anyhow, 


kind of faney over me 


| mow that T was being watehed—that a pair 


of eyes were staring bard at me, though on 
looking all rouid there was nothi ig to be 
seen. 

The wire music sounded more doileful, 
and the wind toaned at the window eracks 
in asighing, sobbing way. 

“Oh, come,” Taaid tomyself. “This won't 
do. Nerves again." 

“Ting! ting ! ting !"" went the bell; and I 
_ Was glad to have the goods train coming in, 

to hang about fora quarter of an hour; but 
when it came in, for a wonder, there was 
nothing either to drop or pick up, and so it 
went on directly, so as to shunt at Beamish, 
and let the mail go by. 

This made the place very dark and 
xloomny again, and I began to look out for 
the light engine; but, on glancing up at ny 
clock I found that there was ten minutes 1 


pure 


where 1) Tat mu t vas f 
ghastly visage that I had seen the n 
fore. 

As I stood staring, I hit, as I 
upon what it was. 

My idea wasthat I had been so much with 
Ned, and had been so iinpressed with his 
fancies, that, unwittingly, iny brain had 
taken to acting in a siinilar way ; 


a | 


ght be 


thought, 


own 
| 





and on his ! 


| I shall laugh at him to night. 


Ned will be better by | 


the box quivered in the | 


A sort of 


Irizhtened poor | 


and until | but I kept on 


an accident. 


“And only one here !"' I thought,as I be- 


gan to struggle for ny liberty. 

But whoever it was that had seized me 
had secured me tightly, with bandage after 
bandage, while I was half stunned; and 
now, leaping up with a cry of joy, and 
leaving me helpless, I saw who it was; for 
the light froin my mee: fell full on the wild 
features of Ned Hassall. 

“Ned,” 1 cried in agony—‘‘Ned,for God's 
sake, undo me!” 

“At last—at last!'’ he muttered, witha 
wild look of joy in bis distorted face. ‘Let 
him get on the mail now, and we'll see— 
we'll see. 

“There!” he cried savagely—‘‘I've caught 
you. I know. Look at that!" 

‘* Man—Ned—place that back! 
shunt the mail on the siding !"" 

‘‘Yes,’’ he cried, with a horrible laugh— 
‘and it willall rush, engine, carriages, and 
all—on the stops, smash! 

‘That will kill him, John—that will kill 


| him. 
AUTHOR OF “BENEATH THE SEA’ “UNDER | 


‘I followed him down to night—I've fol- 
lowed him down every night-to the station, 
and seen him leapontothe engine, and 
I've tried to stop him; but he laughs at me; 
There!” 

Ife gave the bar another thrust, though it 
it was in its place before, and the effect 
would be as I said—the mail would dart off 
the down line on toa siding, a couple of 
hundred yards long, with a great stop of 
piled-up stones, and 


my face, [ listened for the warning. 

**Ned—Ned, my good tellow, untasteu 
me!’ I cried. 

* Lie still, John, and you shall see my 
revenge on the devil that haunted ine,” he 
cried. 

‘There will be a glorious’ sinash, and I 
can drag his crippled body out of the ruins, 
It will be glorious.” 


J strove hard to free invselt; and he, with | 


gloating look went to the door opposite the Bell.” 


window by which he had entered, threw it 


wide open, and looked out for the coming | 


mail, 

“Ting, ting!’ went the bell ; and in my 
horror I telt as mad as my assailant. 

Why had I trusted Hell? 
this foolish thing? God help me! how was I 
to get free? 

1] was freeing mysel!,though; and getting 
iny arms out, I rose as he turned with a cry 
ot joy— 

“She’s coming—she's coming!" 

I made for the lever; but he saw my ob- 
ject, and with ayell he leaped at me, and 
we closed, struggling here and thegg, strik- 
ing against boards,and I tinding to iny cost 
that in his madness, he was a stronger man 
than I. 

It Teould reach the lever, and held to it 
replaced, until the train had thundered by 
I would not have cared. ; 


’ 


seconds’ struggle, I caught my foot, fell 
backwards, and with a savage laugh he 
thrust at me with all 
dashed out of the open door on to the plat- 
form, the bandrail gave way, and I tell up- 
| onthe ballast. 
| ‘There were the station lights, and people 


|onoving on the platform ; but it was of no | 
avail to ery for help then, worse than use- | 
renew the | 


less to try to get back and 


Struggle. 


With all a madman’s cunning, the poor | 


wretch had tuade his plans,and carried them 


of the siding to where there was another 
pair of points, and turn the mail back on to 
the down line, the ruin would be complete. 

These thoughts take lon, to write, butan 
instant to flash through the brain. 

And as IT was thinking I was moving to- 
wards the siding, but slowly,and halt stun- 
ned as I crept over the line, dragging alter 

a broke leg 


yy aw , } 

| irned iny head once, tosee Ned 
Ing at the open dvor, 

By the time I was across the metals and 
crawling along the ballast, with every sleep- 
er like a barrier to keep me back. ~ 

The swimming in my head increased.and 
a dread caine over ine that Ishould faint: 


fighting bravely, till_I had 


A 





You'll | 
scmieaas of the endangered train, and I inadea start 


buffers in front; and | 
with the great drops of sweat gathering on | 





Why did I do | 


| laid it under 


his force, and I was | 


a and f felt the shock. 
t 





—.., 


——=—== 
over a hundred yards, when 
co 5°, no Seether. T felt thet 

I listened. ere was not aso 
lane, which was se und in the 
was by the hedge; 
er ; 

hy was no one in purruit of x 
why had they not watched him? Ged bak 
me!—what 8 ald I do? P 

I made another try—got on a oo 
yards—sank—struggled on again ‘ee 
again—got over the sleeper, deterinineq to 
go on untill the last; and ready, when the 
mail rushed by me on to destruction to 
add my body to the general wreck. ' 

The shriek of the train—and I was sixty 
ae ao ' 

Cx elp tine !—I cou t no fu 
was faintin i rther, J 

No; another yard—another. 

** Bell !—Bell !—help!—for God's sake 
help !’’ J] shrieked. 

Yor 1 heard the patter of hurried feet on 
— the laneon the other side of the 
h ‘ 
What followed seems now likea misty 
dream; but I was awake tothe danger, and 
shouted - heard above the roar of the 
coming train; for Bell's voice answered. 

‘‘Here,quick,over the hedge !"’ I shrieked 
and he burst through as the train was at the 
station. 

“What, what is it ?"’ he panted. 

“Distant points—siding—sbunt!” 

Bell’s quick eve, used to scan for danger 
saw that something was wrong, and that 
was pointing on; 80 he ran, looking back 
and seeing the mail swerve on to the sid- 
Ing. 

And then he ran for life. 

So close was he beset, that, as he forced 
the lever trom him with all bis might, the 
engine thundered by—the whole curving 
off again on safety. 


In w 
ut the train was comm. 


CHAPTER XV. 
COMING-TO. 


MISTY feeling of annoyance came on 

me as | recovered, because some one 

was splashing water in iny face. 
‘Then, like a. flash, came the recollection 


to get up; but such a pain ran through me 
that I fell back with a sigh. 

‘* Lie still, John,’’ said a well known 
voice. ‘I'll send for someone to help you. 
I'm afered your thigh is broke.” 

“The train ?” I said. 

‘‘ As nigh a shave as ever I knew,”’ said 
Bell. 

“I thought it was all over. Points stuck. 

‘“‘Ain’t been used for months. Only just 
in time.”’ 

‘*W here’s Hassall ?’’ 

“Don’t know mate. 
see how far he’s gone. 

“He came down from the signal-box yel- 
ling horrid, and ran on alter the train down 
the line. 

“But he won't catch it.”’ 

‘But he'll meet the up mineral ?” 

“If he goes on that line, he will; but he’s 
too artful,bless you. 

“He punched up the clothes and bolster, 
of make them look like him laying there, 
while I was out of the room a minute; and 


It’s so dark, I can’t 


| when I came back, to find, as he’d slipped 


out.”’ 


‘* You should have watched him close, 
“I did, mate—I did; but he seemed so 
sound asleep,I thought it was all right. As 


soon as I did miss him, I ran off for to tell 


| you.”’ 


“Get help—carry me to the goods shed— 
doctor,’ T said. 

“But I can’t leave you, mate,in the dark. 
Ah, I knowed something ‘ud happen, but 
I thougtit it was to me.”’ 

Iie moved me as tenderly as a woman 
would a child, poor fellow !—and him with 
one arm! 

He took off his jacket,then doubled it,and 
iy head, betore leaving me 
lying there inthe dark upon the ballast, 
with his jacket and asleeper for iy pil- 
low, listening to his steps as he ran oft, and 
seeing, asin adreain, the signals and sta- 
tion lights in the distance. : 

Then a strange mist came over ime again, 


, | and I fancied I heard shouting. 
But I could not get near it, and aftera few | 


Hassall seetned to seize me once more, 


| after glaring at me through the glass of the 


signal-box. Then came the roar and rush 
of the train; the ground tre.nbled, and 1 
seeined to be coming down to cut me up Ik 


bore me along, dragged me about, tos 

sed me up, threw me down, and then the 
whee!s tore at iny !eg, and cut it to pieces. 
Then I have a burning recollection 0! 
being sorry for poor Bell,because Ned Has- 
sall and the thing that troabled them 5’ 
would stand still on the line, refusing % 


| help him, while he picked me up bit by 
out, and unless I could yet to the other end | p 


bitin a clothes basket, and then carefully 

sprinkled the line from the sand-box. 
It was a curious, wild state of fee.ing 

I was in, things being horribly jumol | 


that 


| together—trains sinashing up against tie 


stops, Ned Hassall struggling with #4 “« 
mon. : a 
There was I hurling him down from t) 
signal-box, and then following to lay !!\" 
across the line, for the wheels to go over ©” 
legs and break them, before leaping wien 
mail train, anc 

ay that was so t 


S vic n t the 
hames f the f nen 

would burn, and Ned Hassall shriek* 
norror at the sight. 

Then there was another change, 4" a 
Lint came, to sit and mop and mow at !" 
in her carriage, saying— 

“I told you so, I told you so. sel 

“You've ‘killed all the people ' = 
world, and they were in that train. 1 wis 


irnace, whe 


1 Miss 








‘ 7 
~ 





ss 








cou 80, I told you so. He's coming round.” 
- “He's coming round!” ' 

Her words seemed to ring in my ears 
still; and I opened uy eyes, to find that it 
was not Miss Lint who spoke, but the sur- 
geon, standing over me where [ layon a 
mattress in—ves—no—in the first-class 
waiting-room, With lanterns burning; aud 
Todd, and Bell, and James Gummer, all 
were there. 

I put my hand up to my forehead in a 
puzzled way, as I looked at the doctor, who 
had his sleeves rolled up. : 

“That's right,” he said, cheerily. “We 
shal! do now.” ] 

“Have you taken it off?’ I asked, look- 
ing him hard in the face- 
“OM, my man—oll? 

jaughing. 


Oh, no,”’ he said, 


«Jus a bad fracture of the femur, but I've | 


got it set all rigat.”” 

So he nodded and left thp waiting-room, 
where [lay thinking of my misty, delirious 
dreains, and ended by going off into others 
quite as wild; and then all seemed very 
blank, till I awoke in a reoim that I did not 
know, and lay wondering what it all meant 
—_forthe room was handsomely furnished, 
inaquaint old style, and at the slightest 
motion the heavy, silk-covered wooden 
fringe round the bed canopy rattled and 
aWwaye d. ™ 





CHAPTER XVI. 
WITII THE STREAM. 


IF seemed to glide away calmly at 
Aunt Lint’s, and I was getting very 

4 bappy. 

1s I came to understand her better, I 
found under her harsh ways something very 
lovable; and by degrees, the old-fashioned 
servants—who had, I fancied, slightly re- 
mny coming—sent me more than 
once to my room to have a quiet cry, they 
were so thoughtfal and kind. 

The tirst knew of that change towards 
me was one morning I was going downa- 
stairs, when IT was the unwilling hearer ofa 
sharp quarrel between Dolly aud cook, and, 
to my surprise, I found that I was the sub- 
ject. 

Cook, it seemed, had the habit of leaving 
doubled-up door-tnats, pails of water, wad 
brooms, in unexpected places during clean- 
ing-time, and Dolly was attacking ber there- 
Ol. 

“You'd like her poor dear, with no eyes 
to see to fall over one of your nasty pails, 
and break her dear legs so you would,” 
ened Dolly, in one breath. 

“Which I just shouldn't,” said cook, in- 
dignantly. 

“Td sooner break my own ; So there now, 
bear.” 

| revreated, 80 as to hear no more; but 
siiuple as the incident was, in my own weak 
stite it affeeted me. F 

That afternoon Kate caine over with little 
Vi, when aunt ordered her carriage, and left 
Kate and me together. 

“How queer of her!’ said Wate. 

“Ss rude to go away like that. But Jen- 
ny, darling, you must be very uncoimforta- 
ble, 

“Do let ine take you back.” 

“Tia very happy, Kate,’’ I said, qpewe.. 
mivarin around her—*and SO tuch more 
to tind your letters told the truth, and that 
you are a great deal better.” 

“Why, you can’t see, dear,”’ she cried. 

“No,’’ Tsaid, stniling sadly. 

“T cannot see; but God has been very 
good to me, and inade up my loss w me in 
ouller Ways. 

“T can feel that you are a great deal better 
and stronyer, 

“T can read it in vour voice, in the touch 
of your hand, in your more elastic manner.” 

“You dear, good, patient girl!’ she said, 
throwing herself sobbing in my arins, 

“How ean he be such a wretch?” 

“Who?” T said, wonderingly. 

“Such nasty, inean, Uumanly behaviour, 
Irving in every way he can to wriggle out 
ol his enyavement. 

“Frank says he'll never speak to him 
ilt 
‘lle’s always now hanging about at the 
Wilkinses. 

“Just as if Carry Wilkins, if she was as 
fnil of eve asa peacock, would be equal to 
inv darling sissy.’’ 

“OG, hush, Kate !’' I said, laying my hand 
upon her lips. 

“T have grown to look upon all that as 
dead and gone. 


sented 


ay 
‘ 


1. 
ee 





CHAPTER XVII. 
MISS LINT’S LUCK 
\ JE were at breakfast next morning, 


and aunt, as usual, skimmed the pa- 
per while I poured out the tea. 
| “Plenty of politics, Jenny ; plent7 of par- 
liamentary talk, and very [little done. Bah! 
disgraceful. 

**New branch railway from Grumpton to 
Stutlleby. y 

“Well, what is it, Dolly? what do you 
want? Where are the nen?” : 

“Horridaccidentonthisrailmut, said Doi- 
sy, 1n One breath. 

“But where—when ? 

“Ob, bere’s Edmunds 
| “Go away, Dolly.” 
| The woman went, and the butler spoke— 

“Which I was coming to tell you, ina’am, 
only the housemaid ran in first.”’ 

“Well, speak, man—what is it ?”’ 

“Something to do with last night's mail, 
ina‘am; only one man hurt, and he’s lying 
tt the station.”’ r 

te pesieg? directly,’’ said my aunt. 

“T shall not take you, child,” she con- 
tinued. 

“Now we'll tinish our breakfast; those 
people will be half an hour,” 

She sat down again without a word: and 
though I spoke to her she did not answer, 
neither did I hear here cup chink. 

At the end of flve minutes she rang for 
her things, dressed, and, in about the time 
she named, the carriage caine round. 

“Jenny, my child,” she said at parting — 
‘tell Dolly to get the blue room ready 
while I’m gone.” é' : 

The blue rooin was the bed-room on the 
ground floor that was to have been pre- 
pared for me, as my aunt said, but it was 
not done; and after giving the necessary 
orders, I sat listeniag for the return of the 
carriage. 

At last it caine, and as [ stood in the hall 
there was a buzz of men’s voices, among 
which was that of my dear doctor, Mr. Le- 
vigne. 

“Hadn't you better goin, child?" said my 
aunt. 

“Mind, be careful !”’ 

For there was a taint groan uttered frou 
someone, and it went to my heart like a 
pang of sharp pain. 

“T cannot see, aunt,’’ I said, gently. 

So I stood there while some one was car- 
ried, under Mr. Levigue’s directions, to the 
blue rooin, 

Then there was the trampling of feet on 
the stone floor, the door was shut, and the 
earriage rumbled away, 

“We did it verv cleverly, iny dear,”’ said 
ny aunt, excitedly. 

“They laid shutters in the carriage, and a 
mattress on them, and we brought hitn 
here, where he shall stay till he's well. 
Ah! another victiin to railways."’ 

“Is he much hurt, aunt?” [ said. 

“Leg broken badly, my ehild,” said my 
aunt, tearing off her things. 

“T was in hopes there would have been 
more. 

“They should all have come, as an exain 
ple to the railway company.’’ 

“There is no one else hurt, then ?”’ 
joviully. 

“No, child,’’ she said, siappishly, ‘But 
you needn't be so pleased.” 


I said, 








“Who is it, aunt?” T said, to turn the con- 
versation-—*‘a passenger ? ’ 

“Gracious, no, child!) It's my signalinan 

-and the train was not hurt at all. 

“I've not got the rights of it yet; but it 
sevens something to do with a mad friend of 
his ealled Ned.” 

“Ned rr’ 

“Why, what is it, child? 


“Anv one would think Ned was your 
sweetheart.” 

“Nothing, aunt, nothing. I—~I 

“Now, what is it, child? ‘Tell ine,’ she 


said, taking me in her arms. 

“You may confide in me.” 

“Tt was a sillv faney of the past, aunt,” I 
said, blushing till miv face burned. 

“T once knew some one of that name.’ 

“Poor little bird!" she said, tenderly, and 
she kissed my eyelids. 

“Well, we won't 
again.’’ 

Inthe course of the day things settled 
down; the doctor came again twice, ana all 
was Said to be going on rightly. 

Aunt instituted herself the nurse, 
was ordered not to go near the rooms. 

Then news came froin the station how the 
signaliman had been very brave, aud saved 
the mail, after being attacked ‘by a taadinan 


mnention the mati 


ind J 


| who tried to turn it off the line. 


‘ : | 
“It would have been unjust to hit to) 


hold him to bis engagement. 

“Itis better as it is. 

“T want for nothing. 

“Lam very bappy. 

‘Let that die about Mr. Stacey; and ask 
Frank, for my Sake, to be friends with him 
ayain. 

**Recollect, Tam blind.” 

“But won't you never see the pitty low- 
ers again ?”’ cried little Vi. 

‘Never, darling, never,’’ I said, sobbing; 
1 was so easily moved just now. 
"I eried, recovering mny- 


“Yes, ves, yes, 


» . and eatehing the darling in my arins, 
“I shall see thei with your little eves, and 
You Shall tell me all about them when we 
¥ rour walks.” 
a whisper I said to Kate— 
af ht " veak yet 
st AK iOr i 5 ti : 
| 
here was an aching void in my poo 


heart 


; and I felt that it would 
inore be filled. 


never, pever 


It was from Mr. Levigne, though, that we 
heard the rest of the affair—-how the toad 
man was ill at a porter’s cottage; that he 
was a dreadful drunkard, and tad drink- 


| madness, and had done this to bis Friend in 


for mnties ater 


+} ' 


his deliriuin, and then ran 


| the train, to drop at last, exhausted, close to 





Beamish station. 

This was the man they called Ned: and 
when his name was mentioned in conmec- 
tion with his frend, in spite ot thinking of 
the folly, it gave me 4 pang, and set tie 
thinking. 

Could this be the Ned I had known ? 

Miv aunt never went to the station now, 
but we use i to take dt ives itt the alvertniootu 
for she devoted ber mornings to ler poatiert 


—ais she Called bith. 

These duties seemed to afford her r 
pleasure ; and although I often wanted to 
relieve her, she would n t et tie, 

>» r aT ‘¢ 

One was Mrs, Cre ~ 


poor ihial 


been nursing the 1 wi l 
ind another was the 


but was now better ; 
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| him up as an example o 
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one-artned porter, who was an especial pet 


| of iny aunt. 


‘Poor tellow! he was a nice, civil, hon- 
est-spoken man, who always softened his 
voice and spoke to me in a pitying whisper, 
- it afraid of hurting me by shouting too 
oud. 

“Lost his arm shunting, my child,’ said 
my aunt before him one tay. 

‘There, Mr. Crookes will let you feel." 

“Oh, no, aunt,’’ I mid. 

“Nothing to be ashamned of, child. 

“I have been proposing to Mr. Crookes 
that I should allow bim a pension, and hold 
railway human- 
ity.” 

*Wait till T loses t’other arm, or my legs, 
num, and then T'llthank you kindly,” ex- 
claimed the sturdy Englishman. 

“I ain't no call to want a pension now,” 

“We will, Crookes, we will,’ said my 
aunt, eagerly; and the man went away. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
ee 

ANIMALS AND HuMAR SpPEECH.—A 
writerin the Journal of Science deais with 
the interesting subject of the attempts of 
certain of the lower animels to acquire hu- 
inan speech. In the first place the 
observer is struck by the curious tact that 
the most successful attempts of this nature 
have been nade not by the animals that 
usually rank nearest to humanity, but by 
certain birds. 

A Frenchman tells of a dog that can pro- 
nounce the words ma maman. Consider- 
ing the intelligence of dogs, it is perhaps a 
inatter of surprise that such stories are not 
commoner, It has been suggested that the 
cause may be in the difference in structure 
of the vocal organs, Atall events, the lower 
inammalia asa rule do not learn human 
speech. It is the parrot and not the inonkey 
that learns to talk. This hasstruck the ob- 


| servant negro, who is said to have a theory 


that the monkey can speak but will not do 
80, lest he should be made to work. If the 
moukeys had arrived at this generalization, 
they would soon find that even the mutes 
inst do something in the complex organi- 
zation of civilized life, 

It is clear, however, that in addition to the 
possession of certain physiological and ien 
tal characteristics an animal must be in close 
contact with man before he can be expected 
to become familiar with “his speech. [tis 
evident that the animals that would appear 
most promising for such an experiment are 
not available for the purpose. They do not 


, increase in captivity, and henee the heredi- 


tary influences of selective development 
carried on for generations is entirely absent 
Itis gravely doubted by some whether the 
birds that itmnitate the speech of tnan have 


| any perception whatever of the meaning of 
| the words they use, 


i 


Do they employ their phrases with deti- 
nite purpose or intention, or do they merely 
reproaguce What they bear, as’ a boy may 
imitate the quack of a duck ora grunt of a 
pig ? 

The writer of the article mentioned recites 
the case of a parrot which always preferred 
the petition, “Give Polly a bit, if you please,’ 
when she saw that food was being prepared 
—but did not offer that observation at: any 
other time. 

Healso mentioned a magpie at Stowimar- 
ket that Knew and used with accuracy the 
names of several metnbers of the family. 
The Abbe Gras has two parrots that use gen- 
eral phrases with strict) appropriateness. 
Whena supply of seeds is given to Coco she 
cries “Sfere is: something good.’ If her 
COULpPAION SCT6AINS he says, “Come, Cocot- 
te, don’t sereamn; sing.’ If her request is 
complied with she patronizingly observes, 
“You sing well; oh, very well!’ M. Gras 
Was giving seme dircetions to his house- 
keeper Wien Coco interjected, “Now; don't 
vou understand ?”’ 

Intelligent parrots occasionally vary their 
phrases, and, like children who are learning 
lo talk, never speak of themselves in the 
first person. The child calls itself “Baby,” 
asthe parrot styles itself “Polly.’’ The bird 
and the cuild alike puzzle and blunder in 
conning Over a new phrase, and have espe- 
cial difficulty in toastering the final part of 
the sentence. Considering what an individ 
ual can accomplish, it would be rash to lint 
the possiblities of that which tight be i 
yeneration aller yeneration of clever parrots 
were tmatehed, 

“Perhaps,” says the writer,“in these days 
of craut and of the equal rights of anittals 
wednay in tive centuries have tiagples in 
the fitth and sixth standards, macaws pre- 
paring tor the examination Of the Secrence 
and Art Departinenut, and cockatoos—sweet 
bird praduates—taking their deyrees at the 
University of London.’ 

> - -_-- 

Narune’s Grers.—In the distribution 
of her gilts nature appears lo have acted on 
the law of compensation. Those flowers 
that inhale the «ost fragrant perfumes 
rarely present to the eve the most brilliant 


colors; and the greatest minds do not 
alwavs dwell in the tnost perfect bodtes, 
Es py Pope, Oberkamipl, Marshal Luxe 


were hunchbacks; Tyrtawus, Shakes 


ror 
broury, 


peare, Byron, Waiter Seott, Tannerlane, 
Deniatiin Constant, were lame: lastly, 
Scart m coumpared lis deformed body tothe 


letter Z It 


is a tnatter of daily observation 


that huuechbacks are rarely stupid. At all 
tines nen Of stunted growth have been the 
niost highly gifted with intellectual power 
Vietor Hugo, speaking of Charletnagne, 
yt i ne Was one ol those very rare tierti 
‘ Sal rie ie ify 
—_— - <—- 


ij y | CesSary Lint 


rrecable personality. 


Ag 


Scientific and Useful. 


New. Coix.—Nickle is pespenes to be a 
substitute for bronze in coinage in France. 
It is also su ed that the new coins shall 
be octagonal instead of round, so that the 
people may not inistake them for silver in 
the burry of business. 

PAIntT.—Paint, to last long, should be 
put on early in winter or opring. when it is 
cold and no dust flying. aint put on in 
cold weather forms a body or coat upon the 


| surface of the wood that becomes hard and 
| resists weather, or an ed,ed tool even, like 
| slate. 


Potato CrFLLULoIpD.—If potatoes are 
peeled and treated with eight parts sul- 
phuric acid and 100 parts of water, and then 
dried and pressed, a mass is obtained very 


‘ inuch like celluloid, and which can be used 


instead of meerschaumor ivory. [tis not 
stated whether the invention is protected by 
a patent or not. 

MILDEW AND LINEN.—Mildew may be 
removed by mixing with softs#soap a little 
powdered starch, half the quantity of salt, 
and the juice of wu lemon, and applying it 
to the mildew stain with a paint-brusb, on 
both sides of the linen. The stained article 
should then be left out on the grass day and 
night until all tracesof the apot have dis- 
appeared. 

Putty.—The following method of soften- 
ing putty is useful to those having hardened 
putty toremove frou sashes: Take soda or 
potash—the latter being preferable—dis- 
solve it in water and t9ix the sulution with 
fresh-burnt, fresh-slaked lime. Atter the 
mixture has stood fora time pour off the 
clear fluid and bottle for use, Putty moist- 
ened with this quickly softens and is easily 
removed. 

HARNESS.— Washing harness with warm 
water and soap will injure the leather, All 
varnishes and blacking containing the pro- 
perties of varnishare injurious. When Ras 
ness becomes rusty give a new coat of grain 
black. Betore applying this, wash the grain 
of the leather with potash*water, cold,until 
all the grease is removed, After the leather 
ss quite dry apply the grain black,and then 
oil and tallow. ‘This fastens the color, and 
makes’ the harness flexible and soft. 
Girained harness can be cleaned by a cloth 
moistened with kerosene, but should be 
immediately washed and oiled after the op- 
eration, 

TREE-PLANTING.-—That inany, land-own- 
ersare aware of the importance of this 
question of tree-planting, more especially 
on its bearing on the rainfall of a particular 
district we must acknowledge. gut there 
are mnany Whose sole idea of the value of 
timber is governed by the price which it 
will feteb in the market, and unfortunately 
such persons do not remember to plant 
trees where they cut down old ones, We 
have a noble ex uuple tothe (contrary in a 
former Duke of Athole, who was one of the 
most extensive tree-planters in the world. 
Itissaidthat during his usefol life he 
planted no fewer than 27,000,000 trees, cov- 
ering 15,000 acres, 

oe 


F arm and Barden. 


BreEpiIne.—As the influence of male 
anitnals is nore strongly impressed on the 
offspring than thatof the female, it: is im 
portant that undue care be exercised in the 
selection of mnales tor inprovement, 
with adoubttul lineage should always be 
avoided, 

Foor FoR Cows.—Wheat bran and oil 
cake meal, combined in a proportion by 
weight of two of bran to one of meal, is an 
excellent feed for giving tlk. A 
larger proportion of meal will too rapidly 
fatten the animals. If quantity of milk only 
ix desired, the proportion of bran may be 
increased, 


One 


COWS 


Preois.—Every fariner should = grow 
plenty of stuall and orchard fruits, When 
verfectly ripe they are healthful, and will 
{" ep the system in yood order; but ialf 
ripe fruit is to be shunned A nice row of 
blackberries, raspberries, currants, and the 
like around the yvarden-ftence allords  sub- 


stantial enjoyruent. 
ftcertM BERS, \ Wiseonsin gardener, on 


the strength of experience, commends to 


townspeople who want fresh cucumbers, 
the practice Of prowing themoin a barrel 
partly sunk in the back yard, filled half 
full of manure, and the remainder with 


soil, seeds planted onthe surtace, and vines 
dropping over the sides, 


Pronine TheEes.—In pruning trees ail 


ster half an ineh or tiore infdianeter 
should be covered with some waterproof 
Substance like grafting-wax or shellac, of 
the consistency of creatn. The bark md 
outer wood will thus be preserved, and the 
wound will in a season ofr so be covered 
with new bark. [ft this precaution be met 
taken the end of the brane will decay 


froin eX posure. 


Ghowiting Pruanis.—The tore freely a 
plant is growing tue more Water will it re- 
quire and tu tl mwS the toore light 
anced stars will it ! It all euses those 
Which See to py st sieost should be 
placed nearest the lish Via St prosition 
lor ro ie} ts s nt % t st. l ‘ 
“ milke a 1A4.s i weir aff nn the 

ys | irs a ria | 
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| it has to set the mind to work for itself. 
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intellectual 
immediate process of 


Shall [ buy a particu 


faculty in its own 
forming judgments 


lar house’ As Ttry to come to a 


'tirely with memory. Words are repeated, 
= = « | or read, and the main thing is to commit 
> y ‘ 
Now IS THE TIME TO | one of the forms in which the intellectual 
R . Clas for the Cy * Year faculty works. “There are besides observa- 
ae ; | There are forms of mental activity where 
estimation, affection, along the whole range 
| of calm feelings, warm emotions, overmas- 
a Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- | And there is the other form of mental ac 
graph, Presenting the tivity described as the will, through which 
scriber, whether sin- and character is formed. What a mere 
gle orinclubs. fragment of educauon one has in whom 
gaged! 
But toturn to the reason or 
The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
It contains 


them to memory. But the memory is only 
tion, judgment, imagination and reasoning. 
—-_>—e . . *,* . . 
' | we are dealing with qualities ‘in others, in 
A GRAND OFFER! 
| tering passions. 
Bride,’’ to each sub- power is set in motion, decisions are made, 
memory has been almost exclusively en- 
s . 
Presenting the Bride! 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It i» 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 


more than five hundred square Inches. 

° . . , ' ° 
the elements in my effort! I have certain 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make intuitions; for instance, I must pay for it if 
ita veritable transeript from life, and it combines In ’ 
iteelf allthe beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 


the clearness of outitne of the steel engraving, with 


I would have it; and I must set about get- 


ting the house 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- | 
fmy own and that of others 


found a house a good, but some a bad thing. 


cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a phote- | Reasoning has to be gone into, and this in 
graph colored by hand, | , ; . 
As to Tue Post, therefare few in this country, or | VOlves the science of logic 
any other country, whoare not familiar with tit. Bs- | cesses of major and minor premises and 
tablished In M21, itis the oldest paper of its kind in | lusi 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been conelusions 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nalin the United States For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and j 
Fact and Fiction 
A recordof sixty vears of continuous pablication 
proves its worth and popularity, THE Post has never : . . 
ite Fiction ts of the highest order— | Nor is he left to abstract, simple, unhin 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of | dered action. 


day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- | 


Hlow can one be thoroughly 


Europe, in Prose and Verse, 
subject? 
tiled ane issine 
It would be easy, compara- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 


It wives more for the 
than any other publica- 


literary and family paper 
money, and oka better class, 
tion in the world Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, andupwards | 
of five hundred Short Storles. Every number tis re- | 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facets, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Selenee, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Custatis, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Basavs, Remarkabl 
Fvents, New Inventions, Curtous Ceremonies, Re- 
cout Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, as wellasall the novelties in) Needle- | 
work, and fullest and freshest tuformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 


facts and premises, But, alas! it is not so. 


There are side-forces, appetites, Tastes, in- 


course hgs to allow for currents of air and 


the ship; so the poor, bewildered man has 
to take into his calculations all 
turbing forces. 

And then the house! It is composed of 
physical materials, discernible by the senses 
and of endless complication. 


these  dis- 


thestic matters Tothe people everywhere it) will 


prove one of the best, invest instructive, reliable and know about it in any thorough way, how 


moral papers that has ever entered their homies, : 
many departments of Knowledge he must 


TERMS: | reat 

62.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | by several of which floods can, and must, 
Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, enter his mind How does it look to the 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE," | eye, feel, smell, the last being no unimpor- 


| tant matter’ 
CLUBS. 


snd Presenting the Bride’ 


} touch’ There are several senses, doors, 


} entered. Brick, stone, mortar, timber, lead, 


a iplesone vent 


te each . . ° . to 
beoples one year 7" Se uO 


air, light, space, not to speak of gas and the 
kitchen, all 
fall under his notice, and must be thought 
spies one yeas hm" of And he is notat the end of the matter 


‘se 8s innumerable processes of the 
4 copies one year ou 


ples one vear . a sot 


ples one year . a ub 


Be Anextrac: 


toa person sending aclub of fve or more 


ypy of the Paper and Oleograph free | When he knows the relative values of the 


j materials. Hlow are they put) together? 
New subscriptions can commence at any thie dure . 


i Here mechanics oom up 
lo le 


ig the vear Ile may find 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


Pee Peomium cannot be purchased ty itself > it can me! 
aly be obtatoed in @onmeection with Pith Post, Cnity 


| specialists, sure, but 


janerey if he is entirely igworant of the 
Whole matter. 

Them thereis the tithe, and the laws—ah, 
thor 


oughly &ducated Y and this is only a part. 


one despacrs! Can one become 


one premium will be sent with each subscription, : . : . 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub W eg laves not said a word ot experience 
spread out onthe field) of history, nor of 
imagination expatiating over all the region 


Euclid 


scription will lave to le sent. 
We trust that those of our sul 
making upelauts will be in the feld) as early as possi- | 
ble, and make large additions to thetrlists. cnr 
prices to cluty subseribers are so tow that if the matter 


mee rilve rs whe «be ign 


from mathematics to poetry, from 


is property « aplatned, very few who desire a first- 
have we carried the mind in’ the material 


field beyond this small glohe—nor touched 


class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at once, 
aud thank the getler-up of the 
paper to their notice, 
club of five of mere gets totonly the 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING Tithe Dictirk. free fut his 
trouble, but a copy of Che paper ai 


elub for bringing the 
Remember, the pette r-upota og a 
Premium Olea | the astronomers universe,por gone into the 
geologist’s bygone cycles, nor even hinted 
aut the treasures hid in the 
tx wks 


What is the conclusion of the whole mat- 


o many tongued 
How to Remit. 

Pavment for THE Post when sent thy miail should 

be in Money Orders, Bank Cheek or Drafts When 


neither is obtatmatle, sered the money itt a reg 
' 


ter’ There is not one of us thoroughly ed- 


eal bette Pvery veated 


| Litas 
t register letters 


i ee 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


t 
the paper wit 


oe . | 
To Correspondents. direction seem to be needed to kee p the 
boys trom play 


In every case sendus vour full name and address 


if rou wish an answer if the information desired is 


not of general interest, so thal we can answer in the ix 
paper, send postal card of stauip f reply by mal 
Address ai ettere t 
PHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
(Leck Box 6.) 726 Gaeseom M.. Phiia., Pa. 


THe English Army and Navy Gazette 


Wales,at the urgent request of the Princess 


conclu. | 
sion, or make up my mind, how varied are | 


Experience is an element— | 


Some have | 


with all the pro- | 
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| of Wales, is bestirring himself to put down 


Education has to work on the mind, and | the sport of ‘pigeon shooting.’ The ladies 


have formed a ring, and intend ‘boycotting’ 


| Bat all too often it busies itself almost en- | Burlingbam until the Guo Club discards the 


| ‘pretty dove’ and adopts the ‘terra cotta 
pigeon,’ a new invention which is being 
brought out under the patronage of the 

Prince of Wales, and can be seen at work 
at the Ranelagh Club grounds. 


Bismarck, the German premier, is sub- 
ject to fits of dejection, when he declares 
that his life has been a failure; that he has 
never made any one happy—neither him- 
self, his family, or the nation at large. ‘It 
it were not for me,”’ he once said, when 
| in a despondent mood, ‘‘the world would 
have seen three great wars less, and eighty 
thousand who died in their bloom might 
have lived,and how many parents, brothers, 
sisters, and widows would have been spared 
their grief and tears!”’ 


Tue most amusing feature of a full-dress 
rehearsal of a fashionable wedding is the 
regulating the gait at which the young cou- 
ple are to proceed up the aisle. Sometimes 
the bride and bridegroom go up the aisle a 
dozen different times, with different steps 
and degrees of rapidity, before they hit 


| friends think the correct thing. The bride 
often tries half a dozen positions and many 
more expressions. In one position she 


| leans a little forward: in another she walks 


educated who knows nothing of a process | 
through which he must go a thousand times | 
| a day, and on so many different varieties of | 


right or left hand side is considered impor- 
tant. The way the veil looks best; the ad- 
justmen} of the train at the altar so that 


| she can turn around easily; the proper atti- 


tively, if the invisible locomotive had only | 
to run along the well-defined rails of known | 


clinations—perhaps passions; and as asailor | 
_in managing his ship and keeping on his | 


of water, and even of “the way” of the | 


If one is to | 


tude in coming back—these and various 
other matters have to be considered and 
marked out carefully in advance. These 
rehearsals are of recent growth. 


Tur men who go trom house to house at 
this time of the year collecting the returns 
of births, as is required by law, meet with 
some queer experiences. One of them who 
was at work a while ago in a neighboring 
city came toa house owned by two elderly 


his ring, and he made his usual stereotyped 
remark: ‘‘I called to see if there were any 
births inthis house last year.”’ 


| him,and made this report to her mistresses: 


The wide region of physics is now to be | 


he is at their | 


says ‘‘We understand that the Prince of 


“There is a gentleman down. stairs who 


wants to know if you had any bursts last | 
They hurriedly discussed the pos. | 


vear Ji 


sible meaning of such a query, and con- 


| cluded that it must refer to the water pipes. 
Then one ot the women went down to the 
door and asked the canvasser if he had au- | 


thority toask such questions. He said that 
he was acting under the law, 
she remarked: ‘‘Well, we did have a little 
one here, but it was so slight we were not 
| obliged to call in outside help.”’ 


Who first invented and reduced incan 
descent electric lighting to anything like 
| practical application? Tt does not 

that the honor belongs to M. de Chagny, 

who, as his friends claim, came forward 
with his device only 20 years ago. Mr.W. 


| outa patent in England in 1845 for the in- 
_candescent lamp of the then young Ameri- 
_ean, Mr. Starr, which is thus described in a 


| letterto the Nature of January 11: “A 


amd Aristotle to Bryantand Tennyson. Nor | short stick of gas-retort carbon was used, 


and the vacuum obtained by connecting one 
end of this with a wire sealed through the 


dipping into the mercury. 
about 36 inches long, and thus the enlarged 
and upper portion became a torrecellian 


vacuum when thetube was filled and in- | 


verted.’’ ‘‘And,’’ continues Mr. Williams, 
after stating the several places at which he 
himself had exhibited the result of the in- 
vention, ‘‘the light was far more brilliant 

ore durable than that of 


1t fi DS D ut 


study of the phenomena of death, both 
through his personal observations and those 


, of others, says his conclusion is that the 





aoree ; | census is worth a note. 
upon what their circle of relatives and near | 





For some | 
reason the domestic failed to understand | 


whereupon | 


appear | 


< : | Holles street and Bolsover street. 
| Mattie Williams shows that King had taken | ‘me et sae - 





ey 
ins 


dissolution is painless. ‘I mean,” he ey. 
plains, ‘‘that it approaches as unconscious} 
as sleep. The soul leaves the world oo 
painlessly as it enters it. Whatever be the 
cause ot death, whether by lingering mal. 
ady or sudden violence, dissolution comes 
either through syncope or asphyxia. In 
the latter case, when resulting from dig. 
ease, the struggle is long protracted and ac. 
companied by all the visible marks of agony 
which the imagination associates with the 
closing scene of life. Death does not strike 
al] the organs of the body at the same time 
and the lungs are the last to give up the 
performance of their tunctions. As death 
approaches, the latter gradually become 
more and more oppressed; hence the rattle. 
Nor is the contact sufficiently perfect to 
change the black venous into the red arte. 
rial blood; an unprepared fluid consequent- 
ly issues from the lungs into the heart, and 
is thence transmitted to every other organ 
of the body. The br .in receives it, and its 
energies appear to-e lulled thereby into 
sleep—generally tranquil sleep—filled with 
dreams which impel the dying to murmur 
out the names of friends, and the occupa- 
tions and recollections of past life.’’ 


THE dispersion of a name as a thing of 
From the seven 
sons of the first Dutch Livingston, in New 
York, there could be, if in succeeding gen- 
erations the sons were a8 many, tens of 
thousands of Livingstons to-day, and it 


: | would appear from the social news that 
erect; whether she carries her head on the | 


there must be as many. Take any of the 
early Norman nobles of England 700 years 
ago, when such names as Arund! (Randall), 
Stanley, Howard, Townsend and Vere be- 
gan, and the regular increase of younger 
sons would almost make nations. In 700 
years there are 2,100 generations; seven 
sons in the second generation would make 
49, in the third 343, in the fourth 2,401, in 
the seventh 117,649. While there is also 
death, the increase is independent of it. Of 
course the sex divides nearly in half, yet 
even the half increase finally becomes in- 
computable. That may be why so many 
prenoms are given to aristocratic elder sons, 


like Henry Weysford Charles Plantagenet 
maidens of means. The hired girl answered | 


Rawdon Hastings, a real name and the last 
of an extinct peerage. When the world 
was young, it was, ‘Hello, Ham!’ ‘How 
are you, Shem!’’ But now the census so 
absorbs distinctions that it has to be Gwen- 
dolina-Hyacintha Roma- Roger Norman-Ro- 
nulph Montague-Plantagenet Vaux, —also a 
real name. 

ARE many Londoners aware of the ex- 
tent of landed and house property at pres- 
ent possessed in the metropolis by mem- 
bers of the upper house? A mapof Lon- 
don showing the proportions of land thus 
held would not be uninteresting. Of course 


every schoolboy knows that the Duke of 
| Westminster owns the larger portion of the 


city of Westminster, and possesses 


| Grosvenor Square and the fashionable dis- 
| trict of Belgravia. 


An equally large slice 
of the metropolis belongs, however, to the 
Duke of Portland, who is the fortunate 
owner of Cavendish Square, Portland 
Place, Bentinck street, Welbeck street, 
Hurley street, Cavendish street, Vere street, 
Francis 
Charles Hastings Russell, ninth Duke of 
Bedford, Marquis of Tavistock and Baron 
Russell possesses the whole of the parish of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, including the de- 
servedly much-abused Market, and such 
thoroughfares as Tavistock, Russell and 


| Bedford streets, and His Grace owns an- 


wther large slice of property» in Bedford 
Pa be , be blow ee ‘ : ~ ; 
top of a barometer tube blown out at the Square, Russell Square, Tavistock Square, 
upper part, and the other end with a wire | and Woburn Square 
The tube was | ; 


William Douglas, 


fourth Marquis of Northampton, owns 4 


_thickly-populated district about Islington 


and Clerkenwell,and the boy-Marquis Cam- 
den is the ground-landlord of Camden 
Town. To this list must be added the Lon 
don property of the Marquises of Salisbury 
and Exeter, who between them own ([¥\" 
thirds of the Strand. A considerable pc™ 
tion of the Strand between the 5avo} 

i hv the | 


Q S Ale ow ne 


™ wat 
DAYS | 


street, Strand and Craven Gardens 


| water, both derive their names from 
A PHYSICIAN, who has made a special | 


title of the ground-landlord who is 'h°! 


fortunate owner. Viscount a . 
ss . i (sce 
landed estate in London is also a fair >! 


of Cobbett’s great wen. 
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SNOW DRIFTS. 





BY CLARA THWAITES. 





Li-ten to the plaintive stories 
Sung by moorland winds to-da.! 
Dirges ring o'er vanished glories, 
Love and hope have flown away. 
Where are summer’> airy minstrels, 
Where, our warblers debonair ? 
Can they sing one etiain prophetic, 
Can they cunsolation bear ? 


Guild of faith! What promise golden 
Nestles “neath your drouping wing ! 
We would bear its balin enfolden 
In our Learts until the spring. 
Saith it, **‘Net a sparrow falleth 
On the dreary, dreary snows, 
But its cry to Heaven calleth, 
Aud our Heavenly Father knows ?"’ 


lam caught in crystal showers, 
Feathery flakes and fairy blooma, 
Winter flings her eventiess flowers 
Over her dark, unlovely toms! 
Airy whispers fluat around me, 
‘*Trust His love and perfect rule, 
Though his keenest arrows smite thee, 
Lo! He giveth snow like wool, ** 


Roval touclr and flashing token 
Kingly presence here reveal, 
Faith in Him may be unbroken, 
Love may smile In woe of weal. . 
By the splendor of His pathway— 
Diamond flash in triple ray-- 
Sure I am that he Is near me, 
That a King hath passe! this way ! 
TT a - 





Better Forget. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 





SHALL never be the heroine of a ro- 

isanee with such a horrid name—Jetni- 

ina—so I may as well begin to be practi- 
eal.” 

And the young girl tied the ripples of her 
soft brown hair under an old grey veil, anc 
svizing aduster, began energetically putting 
the house to rights. 

“T declare, Jem,you have helped me a Jot 
today,’ said Mrs, Murray,toiling up to her 
chamber for her atternoon’s nap. ‘ You 
can be very handy, if you want to.” ‘ 

Commendation 8s» pleasant, that Jein’s 
impulses to be practical and useful was then 
strengthened. 

“It's a great deal nicer doing peopte 
some good than moaning over books that 
intake ine dissatisfied with myselfand with 
everybody else,’ she mused. 

And asthe girl really had native execu- 
tive ability, she soon became very skilful 
in the care and imanagemeyt of the house 
and cooking ; and finally, as her mother 
became an invalid, efficient inthe sick- 
root. 

And when she was praised, she would 
reply— 

* Well, [ couldn’t be romantic with my | 
name, you Know.” 

It was just the same when rapidly accu- 
inulating riches—the result of her good | 
father’s mereantile sagacity—imade Jem a 
lady of fortune. 

She was not beautiful or accomplished— | 
she was nota genius or talented in any 
wav whereby she could distinguish herself | 
in the world, but she was busy and happy; | 
her mother’s comfort, her father’s compan- | 
ionjand the valued aid of very inany people 
less fortunate than herself. 

She was prettyand charming too, witha 
healthful cheek, pleasant brown eyes,and a 
gracious thanner, 

Miss Jem Murray was popular. 

She was especially a favorite with her 
Inother's physician, old Dr. Messenger, who 
funiliac with her tace and ways, and fully 
aware of her father’s wealth, pondered the 
facts in his heart,and finally chose to absent 
himself from Mrs. Murray’s sick room, and 





| 

| 

send his young nephew, Eustace, in his | 
stead. 
A verv handsome young man of seven | 


and twenty, this Dr. Eustace Messenyer, 
apparently pertect in face, imannver, and his 
dress. 

Jews brown eyes widened at iis entrance | 
With involuntary pleasure. 

“My uncle sent me to day as his substi- 
Tite, 1 you will aecept of tay services,”’ he 
Sid, with exquisite enunciation and court | 
eous Inanner, 

Toe invalid opened ber eyes to smile a | 
ready aece ptance. 

The change was gladly received in the | 
Inenotony of the sick rooms, the chronic dis- | 
eose adiniiting of little aleviation and beiug 
tnarked by great tediusn; and the young | 
doeetor endorsed by the old one, seemed to 
bring new hope, 

“Uoupt ! nice-looking enough. Healthy, 
yood-tempered, and no nonsence about her 
VWhica isimore than can be said of most rich 
inen’s daughters. Capable and haidy too, 
l observe; would tmakean excellent wite 
ior ine, sure enogh. T wonder if old) Mur- 
ray is wortha hundred thous ind ?—and was 
impressed 7?” imasel Dr. Kustache, 
stroking at his gloves,and pulling his mou- 
SLiche, ashe passed down the avenue. 

Jem was a little impressed. 

The young mai's appearance, and the 
Character in which he came, awoke in her 
tuntary appioval. 


< SIDple to 


soe 


should be 


t handsome pres nee, and iis 


Was no reason whv she 





It was very true that th 
Prolessicony 


eharact 

always recommended itself to 

ber ina marked wumuner. 
There are sneh terrible 

Wan anyuish. 


~X.itoe 


| you,’’ said 








Jem had never doubted that a doctor was 
always a good tman—one worthy to counsel 
as well as control the body's sickness. 

They peeded to be, and were, she 
thought, Sagacious to understand and 
ininister to the weakness of hearts with 
courage undermined by weary pain. 

So the young doctor was invested by her 
with a sortof halo. 

“He isn't the least bit like all the voun 
nen about town of course—cousin Gus anc 
the rest— or he wouldn't have undertaken 
the responsibilities of a do. tor. 

“Don't you like him mother?” asked 
Join. 

‘Yes, dear; he’s exc vedingly polite. And 
I think he’s helping the pain in iny side. 
Isn't it time for meto take my drops?” 
answered the invalid, who of late had no 
thought beyond her physical needs, 

The senior puysician had gone up to the 
mountains tor his health now, and 
patients, who chanced not to be so many or 
dangerously indisposed, were lett entirery 
to the care of the other. 

Jem and Dr. Eustace saw a great deal of 
each other. 

Dr. Eustace was very elegant and accoin- 
plished. 

Jom discovered that he was very popular 
with the youny ladics, and he too observed 
she was beloved by all. 

Later, Jem was ashamed that she felt an 
incipient pang of jealousy one night when 
he played and sang avery charining duet 
with her cousin. 

But he came to her side at the close of the 
evening, and asked perinission to walk to 
her father’s door with her in the 
square, 

It being the first marked act of courtesy 
he had shown her, Jem, gratified, grew 
thoughtful. 

Was he not agreeable to her beyond any 
young man she haa known. 

By-and-by Dr. Messenger came back. 

* Well, sir,’ be remarked, looking over 
his spectacles at his nephew, ** how are you 
getting on with the young lady ?” 

“As well, sir, as I could expect,” laughed 
the voung gentleman. * You have only 
been gone a month.” 

“You like her:”’ 

“Very much!” sincerely. 

“And she likes you?” 


“It isto be hoped so, But IT have not vet 


spoken of it of course, uncle Gedfrey. She 
is not that sort of yiri.”’ 
“Well, T won't hurry you. You must 


continue practising with me tor the present, 
But you'd better give up inedicine awer vou 
are married ; you have no genius for it.” 

“T know that confoundediv well. 1 hate 
it,’’ said the other. 

Now Dr. Godtrey Messenger was far froin 
intending to do wrong. 

He knew that his handsome nephew was 
a favorite with the women. 

Tt Miss Jem Murray chose to accept him 
—his yood looks were genuine. 

As tor his disposition, the least said the 
better. 

Ile had endured it from Eustace’s boy- 
hood, 

Perhaps matrimony would improve it. 

Now it chanced that Jeo lad 
amony all kinds of people. 

Within ber circle was a modest 
widow who sewed Jor her, and to whose 
little children Jein had been very kind, 
they Jooking upon ber axa Lady Bountiful, 

Hearing that Mrs. Llovd was sick and 
unable to work, Jem calied upon her for to 
see if sie could be of any service, 

She tound the usual neat apartinents 
inuch confused and disordered, a tire only 
inthe kitchen, near which liv achild ina 
cradle, while Mrs. Llovd'’s languid) voice 
caine from an adjoining room, 

“Oh, dear Miss Murrav, I don’t know 
what we shall do!’ moaned the poor little 
worn. We were all packed for moving 
to tore Convenient rooms, last week,when 
I took cold and had such a pam TP could not 
go on with the work and postponed it until 
this week. 

*“Butall the carpets are taken up, and all 
the furniture packod. Such @ place tor the 
doctor to cometo! Bat something is the 
matter With Joluny ; be bas a sore throat, 
and is ina burning tever. 

“Willie bas zone for the doet 
Nellie—only nine years old, vou know 
has been trying toy put the place lo rights, 
But she can’t cook anvtling. 1 haven't bad 
a nouthful ve eat lo-day—" 

Herethe littie wounan broke down 

“Domterv! Twill see what J can do for 
Jem, rapidly divesting herself 
of her wraps, aud inone rapid) glance tak- 
ing iu thesink piled with dirty dishes, the 
floor and chairs strewn with Hour, and the 
sick child in the cradle. 

She had on a Leautiiul new suit of pearl- 
colored cashinece, and hurriediv covering 
it with a pink wrapper of Mrs. Lloyd’s,she 
tied a red bandanna handkerchief over her 
hair to protect it froc dust, and coumenced 
an Ouset on the coal fire, which was nearly 


r, ane poor 


' out. 


Jem was of course Completely disguised 
by these changes. 
She had cleared away the ashes and given 


Johuuy «drink of water, wnen Nellie an- 
nounced the doctor's buggy at the door, 

It was [pr. keustace, and Jeor saw at onee 
that be did met know ber, the twilight help 
ny te I ber features 

Sipe Could see This ‘ it Weve rand 

lixwust 
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“Moy lit 
* What alis the ch 


the sunie crus Lone, Mri 
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je teeey 
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patient little sufferer, not offering to do any 
more. 

The poor mother, with burning cheek and 
choking throat, could not auswer; but Jew, 
in a@ voice 80 changed by indiguation as to 


be unrecognisable, replied froin ber corner | 


of the rooin— 

“It is your business to discover that." 

Without deigninga reply, Dr. Eustace, in 
the same surly manner, asked a few brief 
questions of the mother concerning the lit- 
tle boy; then, making a brief examination, 
said— 

“He has scarlet fever; but, from your ap- 
pearance, I think vou had better send for 


Then, turning to mamina, | stretched out 
my aries. 

“Forgive me—oh, forgive me, marmina!* 
I cried, and fell down at her feet in a dead 
faint. 

They told me afterwards how mamma 
had explained tLat . haPnot been well and 
wus no doubt delirions, that it would all be 
made right when I recovered ; but I knew 
that one person would never consider my 
actions caused by the delirinin of tever— 
Royal Vane had understood the truth in- 
stantiv; I read it in his white, stricken face. 

“Of all the disgraceiul, dreadful scenes,"’ 
wept mamma. “1 litthe thought that vou, 





acity doctor, Idon't care for thig sort of 
practice and had rather not hate been | 
called."’ 

And he seemed on the point of going off 
again, yet did not quite tike the infamous 
Ineasure, 

“The scarlet fever!’ cried the mother | 
aghast. “Ob my littl Johnny! He must 


have every belp. 
for hit, sir. 
indignantly. 

Without speaking, Dr. Eustace sat down 
at a table, and wrote a prescription. 

His manner was still offensive, bat he re- 
marked that he would call again,and barely 
sar soon F civil farewell, departed. 

Poor Mra. Lloyd was completely over- 
whelmed by her affliction. 

She sank down by the cradle weeping, 
und did not notice the energy with which 
Jem put the reown to rights, and cooked a 
nice comfortable supper for the suffering 
family. 

It Jem suffered from disappointinent,she 
made no other sign than this. 

She fed the children, and nursed the sick 
child, comforted and encouraged — the 
mother, and after doing all in her power, 
departed at nine o’clock in the evening, to 
send 
rolief. 

“You will prefer to take care of Johnny 
yourself, and he will need all your atten- 
tion. Johanna will do everything else for 
vou. And I willgosee old Dr. Messenyer, 
and have him attend the child. He—he ts 
quite different,”’ faltered Jein, going away 
secretly crying. 

There was nothing dramatic in her na- 
ture; she hated scenes like—well, like a 
nan, and yet she never hesitated, 

She met Dr, Eustace at the ball door the 
next morning. 

“No, we will not go up,” she said coldly, 
as he made a motion to ascend the stairs, 
“My mother will prefer to be attended by 
your uncilein the future. I myself prefer 
net to trust her with you, though the sort 
of practice mav be agreeble to you, 

ihe changed color—looked at her, 

What had she discovered ? 

“] was at Mrs. Lloyd's last evening. The 
fact inakes a great ditference in tiny estimate 
otf vou, Doctor Messenger. Do not come 


You tnust now prescribe 
will pay you, of course," 


| here any more as a physician or a friend.” 


It was a very hard blow and the inan was 


| stagvered. 


He looked once into her eyes to be sure 


| the warinth had all gone outot them; then, 
‘taking his punishinent in silence, bent his 


jriends 


little | 


head and departed. 

That his uncie Jjound the whole matter 
out, Jew afterwards learned from the old 
tnan’s pained apologies for his nephew ; 
but she preferred to hear nothing more ot 
It. 

She saw that the sick child had every 
comfort during its convalescence ; and, I 
ain happy to say, soon ulterly forgot young 
Dr. Kustace Messenger. 
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Twice Wooed. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE, 





PPVESSLE, ny dear, how you loiter! Here 
it is almost -six o'clock, and Mr. Vane 
will be dreadfully tuipatient. by | and 

bring « little life inte vour face; you do not 

appear as a happy bride should.” 

“Tam aimost unheppy one,’ fT replied 
drearily. ‘Oh, tuamiiua, Cannot this farce 
be stopped ’ [do not wish to be sold! What 
is poverty Lo such shame os this I tee! 7" 

“You toolish, foolish girl! After all the 
trouble [have taken to bring about this 
fortunate match, vou are iad to talk seo. 
Here comes your bridegroom; wind you 
greet him properly.” 

Matuina bad no time for further adimoni- 
tion, as the bridegroom and attendants en- 
tered, 

“My dear, it is alimost time to go down,” 
said Royal Vane, bending bis dark, pone- 
trating eyes, Upon ty poor pale face, in a 
wav I felt, it T didd not meet their paw. 

Silently | took bis offered arin and went 
slowly down the stairs into the brilliantly- 
lighted rogin, Where the minister awaited 
ts. 

Oh, such utter silence as prevailed! 

Only the grave tones of the minister's 
voice, as be repeated the beautiful, solemn 
ceremony could be heard. 

At last he caine to the question —“Will 
you take this inan, ete.” 
~ J heard it all too plainly. 

[saw wiv haughty mother’s anxious face, 
peallnny al iy silence, and the SUrprise grow 


Ing on tmany, inany faces, but T eoutd not 
Bpeak the lie. 
TL knew the dark eves of iny al:nost hus 
wel were upon ime, regarding me in 
ied astonishment. 
isa LD fii awful « broker 


ve 


ie ‘oti how wicked " % ak hm 


been tvt w tell you svoner! 





Tessie, would cause ime such shame and 
tnortification.”’ 

I was really ill for several days, but one 
day, when alinost recovered, they brought 
ine a card. ‘ 

I shuddered as I read the name— Royal 
Vane. 

‘430 down,” said inainma angrily, ‘and 
Jet him see how a little fool has disgraced 
Lis bridal and wrecked his hopes." 

I went down tremblingly, dreading his 
reproaches, but I need not have been in 
such trepidation ; it was one of the calimest, 
kindest faces, albeit care-narked and older- 
looking, that inet iny gaze. 

He caine instantly forward, and in aquiet 
steady voice, asked— 

“How is Tesme to-day ?’’ 

“Better,” I faltered, “but so. ashamed. 
Oh, Mr. Vane, try to forgive ine! I wanted 


| to tell vou long ago, only tmaimima would 


her own housemaid to Mrs, Lloyd's | 
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not let me," 

“Yes, I understand tuat, and it was better 
even at the last moment than awhole life- 
time of regret.”’ 

And then so adroithy and skilfully he 
drew from tinny weak armor of subterfuge 
the story of inamma’s embarrassinents and 
negd, and understood tnatters as they really 
were. 

“Do you love any one else, Tessio?’’ he 
inquired before we parted. 

“No,” I said, “no one; only as I did not 
love you I could not be your wife. Here 
is your ring.” 

“The poor little empty ring!" he aaid 
sadiv, tenderly slipping it on his wateh- 
chain, “that once graced the hand of all the 
wife I shall ever know. Ciood bye, Tessie, 
and Heaven bless you!” 

And he was gone. 

A week later mamma, jubilant and ex- 
cited, caine to me, 

“My dear Tessie, you are a treasure, after 
all. In your usual silly way you let Royal 
Vane know of our stringent circutistances, 
and he has tnade us rich." 

“Maimnia!’’ Teried, feeling the hot blood 
of mnortifieation rise to wry temples, 

“You surely will not accept it of him? 
Oh, the shame, the shame!" 

And I broke down and sobbed bitterly, 

“It is your own doings, and it is all ar- 
ranged so that we cannotaveid profiting by 
his generosity. The mortgage is paid, and 
you may yet inake a suitable match, when 
this little affair has blown over,” said tas 
ina, complacently adding—‘By the way, 
Royal Vane has gone abroad; it was the 
wisest thing he could do. He will return 
in afew years with a bride, I dare say."’ 

Long after she had left ine [ pondered in 
deepsnortification of spirit: on) the cireuim- 
stances so bitterly humiliating that sur- 
rounded us, and wondered, vaguely, how 
long Royal Vane would remain in Europe, 
and if matmina’s surmise would prove true, 
and, by the very perversity of my woman's 
nature, I felt a slight twinge of jealousy in 
regard to this possible bride. 

* +. + . 


Two years crept by, and matinma bad no 
vet succeeded in bringing about the ‘suita- 
ble mateh’ she bad set her heart upon. 

“Of all the ridiculous, old-fashioned girls 
I ever knew you are the stubbornest. 
What aml to do with you? Are you de- 
termined to be an old maid?” 

Ses, tnatina.”’ 

“Royal Vane has returned, [ hear; per- 
haps you faney you can persuade hit te 
attempt making you his bride again? I 


| think he is far too wise, and 


*Matnina, do not speak to ine so,’' T ear- 
nestly pleaded. 

“Royal Vane teels no worse contempt for 
ne than I teel for myself. 

Ata party one tight I saw hin again, for 


the first tine sinee bis return —handseomer, 


graver, but the lion of the eventing. Was it 
possible he bad ever toved me? | eould 
searcely believe it, and ere in an 


t back 
aloove that, mieyself unseen, { edge lit bedded 
him tomy heart's content. 

By and by T perceived our hostess bring- 
ing bim direct to me, and tremiied witn 
mingled dread and pleas: re; but when he 
addressed me in his calm, pleasant way, I 
grew inore composed—that is, until some 
one in passing bit inquired 

“Did your wile accompany you?” 

My heart stood still. 

[ saw hit simile and shake bM& head, but 
failed to cateh bis reply. 

The room swat, the lights danced. 

‘The—the heat is great,’ I faltered. 

“Letus go out upon the verandah. 
do look ill. 

I wladly 
draugtiits of 


You 
Come! 

went, drinking in strong, fresh 
the oral evening alr. 


“Pid you say your wile—"' 1 began, but 
could go ne further. 
‘Tessie,’ he said gently, “do you see 


this? and he held up tiny old engagement 
ring. ““Theonly wite 1 ever had wore this 
avery Lie while, 

And then it trust hav: fhe te 


been 


l allow ' iting 
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then I flung my arms about his neck and 
sobbed for sheer joy. 

“DT loved vou always, only I did not know 
it—not until you had gone away. For all 
the sorrow T have caused vou, T will trv to 
repay by a lifetime of devotion. 

And when once more we stood before the 
ininister, there were given two earnest, 


heartiel, responses. 
—_ 


May’s Mission. - 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 


pReTry May Winstone sat in ber own 
ittthe roourin ber mother’s cotlage,with 
| pon, paper and ink spread before her, 
wood though hereves were intently gazing 
through the open window, she saw neither 
fhe trtyht towers nor the fleeey clouds satl 
ig blue sky on the distant horrigon, 
ner low buzz of the flitting 
frevins nor the loud song of the 
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e take 
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ius 
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for ti We 
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talks. 
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sly rt 


inmipossible, 
and Mr. 
confidential 


Krew 
ok Sli 


long 


Tleim ocongee 


had told ber that he wrote, and 
tial evens iu life should 

Liat i Was ile 
* fatpous bey 


Wasa 
havea 
sure she 
eould upake lier mau her pem— 
that be saw the inspiration of poetry im ler 
eves, 

“Tt his words were true, she lied wonder- 
ful diteultw im gettin che Said jaspiration 
any further than hes eves, for it was at this 
task She was cecupied on this) lovely July 
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done? 
“Powill wait for vou a little 
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week, 


Wiv, what to be 


Is 


whileal itis 


voven anything of voutora 
Mav. 
*flast might that Rushton fellow deliber- 
die. e 
“Hed have had harder work, but that be 
made meimnad and jealous,  Tlow vou 
tolerate hina, Mav? 
‘There isn’t ano oineh of 
t tvou siniled 


bite te sit 


altelv outstlave 
eal 
revi rinloe 
fone bites, 
until I 
and Juft liin a 


eoul 
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tere 
kor ai re} 
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away the 
W bens it 
window had 
Fearfu lv 
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had sought 
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refuge 


| spread at the hotel, 
| enter in ana t 


i 
rd 
Mi 


once more free to seek the room which 
henceforth Vernon Rushton had told her 
would appear in his eyes, though they 
never had bebeld it,as the enshrined bower 
oft a POC TESS, 

Anu bour passed, and only four lines was 
luprinted on the sheet; but of these metre 
and rbvthie were quite perfect, and her 


| heat beaut high with exultation. 


Then again her mother’s voice recalled 
her to this mundane sphere—this time, 
however, to announce a visitor—Mr. Rash- 
ton was below. 

Very, very pretty 
flushed cheeks aad 
down to meet him. 

His light biue orbs dilated at 
ture. 

“Il have 
stroll with tie,’ 
voice, 

“Such days at this inspire one, and Tam 
sure ip every and tree vou will find 
lurking some mew and be autiful thought.” 

Ah, ii Diek bad but asked her to go out 
Inspiration, might have re- 
sponded withas much alacrity as now : 

So it happened that, returning from his 
lonely drive, a little repentant for his hasti- 
ness, and ready to blame bis own jealous 
and impetuous temper for unjust suspicion, 
he saw directly in front of him two figures, 
slowly strolling along. 

he ; bieat In rec 
both, and ayreat, hot wave 
Lup to his fac 


looked, as, with 
eves, she ran 
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but be resisted the tetiptation and drove 
he yp nelluer 


wk 


on, deigning them, as assed, 
word nor glance; but May, catching a4 
of his face, felt a sudden tear. 

She had never seen Dick, dear old) Dick, 
weur that look before, and Mr. Rushton,for 
the rest of their walk, found her very si- 
lent, and it is to be feared that neither from 
tree, nor shrub, did May gather inspira- 
thon. 

And though 
teas were far more 


Mrs. Winstone’s delicious 
Inviting than the repast 

he was not bidden to 
ist. 

Yet May bad condetmmed Lerself thereby 
to a long, lonely evenly. 

If Diek had eome in, all mnight have been 
explained ; Hut Diek, white and miserable, 
was bending over his desk, writing a letter: 
which, thoush savoring nothing of poetry, 
eost him as infinite labor as all aer iuspira- 


ious, 


Many asheet he began aud nerer tinish- 
ed, betore, at last, afew oocurt) lines, whieh 
almost hid the puim their burth had given 
hit, were left to stay and reach their cle 
DaAllon. 

Next mnorning May 
her breakfast piate. 

These were all 
tained— 


sti- 


found them besis 


the words they con- 


“T have been blind, Mav: but Tsee now, 
I know now why vou could not drive with 
me vesterday, and why vou let me goaway 
the night before, You'll forgive me that | 
didn’t reco rnize the truth vod have tried to 
tell mein everything but speeehjand so 
sooner have given vou back your treed 
It vou ll keep the few things T have sent 
vou, Tshould be Verv ulad, for. they 
hateful enough in tiv Sichtwand the wea 
ais Ssinewhat too wart te build 
funeral pyre. 


' 
tii 
Ae | 


Thas i. 
But tor the last plirase, born o 
bitterness of a vyouny 
heave ented, and 
wioeh would have brou 
ferert.s out lene 
Within 
every t 
her tliiwer th 
ed their enmwage 
the rest, and despeatelied f 
outaw rid 
“Mr. Rushton 
mission, ste told thers 
fanev ler heart aclied, 
“Nothitie mow peed 
work. 
“TP shal 


Wies itil 


he 
re| merril 
fhithi 


1 hier 


ad 


bear 


Lliese 
ap tiouir sine 
cenmoot his | 
* ih 


bernit 


says 


lwrite a poem. 


“Jean make tiny own eXperience 
dation, and so send it 
teach other Wormnen taan’s pertidw,.’ 

When Mr. Rushton ealled that 
she said — 


oo} have 


Prater Clie Wor) 
evenlibny 


broken mv 
ptoon 
Vas Low } 


irk for Ma 
i! bithpela 
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Ce 


wife; but here, in this pretty cottage we 
could be happy together. 
“May I Lope, my love? 
ps 4 *** 

your lot with une: ; 
tut May had fled shuddering froin’ his 
extended arms, and a tew hours later there 
followed hiitn to hotel the hastily- 
' ote, which he read, cursing his 
fate the pretiv nest he had so care- 
' he leacned, all luxu- 


fully . tht be 
riouslv feathered as It was, never nigh 


Will your cast 


his 


acrawied nD 
Siti¢ 


. . ' r 
striven for, 


his. oe 
Penniless and love-lorn, he must again 


return to daily toil for daily bread, too 
much time having been squandered ina 
vain pursuit for toed and shelter, with the 
necessary aceompaniient ofa wife. 

‘I here Was now nothing leit) for May but 

lation 2 ' ssion. 
to tind consolation dip lied HHiisslo 
With trembling hands, but hopeful 
heart, She despatehed her poem to its desti- 
Wicatheon. 
reed into weeks, and she heard 


Davs mers ; 
nothing from: it, until at last she senta Uny 
7 Y it. 


note asking for some news of 
The reply was briet. 
Her saered work had 

COOLS! lto the wWaste-prepe 

de mned as rubbish, and unr 

for wantoft return postage. 
The blow wasterrible. 

wi not even Kept a copy, 


courage two 


ong since been 
r basket, con- 
eturned to her 


riye 


and never 


Slit 1} 
make a 


eould she wather up 
seeond effort. 

With the heart 
flew to thre 
ruption, 
wards up iF 


trer in her hand, she 
dds. where seeure from inter- 
rht fling herself ice down. 


sward and sob out some ot 


Wwe 
sti th 
Lhe 
her heart S rie 
So wrapped 

that she heard on step 
one cacped iper rate. 

r, who stood beside 


nher own 
ipproaching, 


misery, 
until 


Wits Siif 


sone 
It was Dick, ner love 

her. 
Ah, her lover 
“Mav!” he 
“What is it, child? 
“Will vou mot t il 
“Poor Little 


now ne longer ! 


said. 


ne? 
! W hat 


is troubling 


girl 


you?” 


The tender tone was more than she cauld 
bear. 

How it happened she did) not Know, but 
in atnotment she found berself sobbing, not 
wretchedness, but tears of joy; for 
suther and her head 


tears of 
Dick's arms were abe 
was on Diek’s heart 

Shetricd then tomake hint understand 
of her bumiliating confession; but he 
would not listen to it—only, a few days 
Jater he caine to ber, with a roguish 
on his face, and beld up before) her 


Sole 


simile 
a little 


| Slip ot praper. 


It 


Vorse, 


Was an advertisement, in doggerel 
lor soime patent tooth-powder, 

‘“Phis is one of Mr. Rushton’s poems,” he 
trod 
“Rvidentiv not a vers 
tion. since tie has lett the 
arrears for his board.” 
But see 

tiols start to 

thei away, 

Butin long after vears the 
Liat Mai tie 

falled her. and her true 
Sionota loving wite and 
} ts richest and its 


er, 

hucrative occlu pa- 
hotel atmonth in 
mortilica 
Mas ’s eves, he bent and kissed 


lone the Quick tears of 


virl learned 
in lite had 
tnission—the iis- 
tender mother— 
fullest Colbpie- 


aise  ilisslon 


etvinology of 
doubttul: buat 
latest contri- 
rel upone or two 
Instance, 
fa 
Wetted 
ie = 
‘tile the King’s 
! ouly to the 
tuiada Pouipadour “—thiat 
but to the “nhlets de 
hamed atter the pa- 
it entert her 
Marie Lecziuska's 
Poland—invented 
stilist lor the 
thhthwone 
vy the Due de 
Mahon, and 


Mie 


ins 
as the 
Reine.” 
by Marie 
Who was 


eos i 


tlth 


tute 


Lhe 
“hiaVvon- 


fan town the club is reported as 
ile ofenxeitement over a set of 
tons Whieh are the following : 
enter with dirty boots or 
200 piteh, leather or fish. 
iSor vreen cravats shall 

is e<pressivy forbidden 
‘ineibers shall 


}? KEL 


use the 


as 


——_> - — 


Revitalizing a Worn Out & stem. 


Rost Orleans, Mass., 
rund Oxveen, re. 
i Zing eth ts 


cis, she 
nh her 


little 
lily needs, 





handker- | 


REJECTED ADDRESsEg. 


cate inatter was broached to 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou, of 
not unwilling to entertain the idea ; j ae 
her Majesty of England was seldoin unwil], 
ing to think of any man ; she would thi “4 
apd that was all; though never rm 
veloped into action or led to any Practical 


result. 

The 7 liked what she Called , 
“proper nan —one handsome in face, 
graceful in carriage, tall in stature,sound in 
limb, and who excelled in al] manly exer. 
a 1] the aspirants who 

Among a 
-. tiene or ancthet cnaeuvaaea - bed at 

» “Dre way 
nota man—and from Courtenay to Essex 
the list is crowded one—who was not 
ple ising to look upon. 

Now, the Duke of Anjou was essentially 
a ‘proper nan. e 

“He is tajlerthan Iam by an ineh.” 
writes Walsingham to Leicester, who had 
been somewhas curiousas to the Appearance 
of his successor, “rather pale, well made, 
and with long limbs, 

“If all that one sees is as a 
what one does not see, he is healthy 
enough. 

“At first sight he seems haughty, but on 
acquaintance he is courteous, and far 
more easy Of access than either of his 
brothers, 

“He has numerous friends, partly for 
his own sake and partly to humor his 
mother, with whom he is the favorite 
SOT. 

Tall, with well-cut features, and the dark 
languishing eyes which made the women 
of the Valois race so bewitching, the young 
Duke was the most favored of all the ta. 
vored gallants in the loosest court of Eu- 
rope. 

le had begun lite asa _ soldier, and had 

brilliantly distinguished himself in two 
battles; but he soon permitted himeelf—at- 
ter his sword had been sheathed in his scan. 
bard—to be corrupted by the idle and 
voluptuous life which then made Paris the 
most courted city on the Continent. 

His early manhood was passed in one suc- 
eession of what are called “conqnests’— 
though when the citadel is ever ready to 
surrender, conquest is perhaps too strong a 
word to employ. 

[le was a great dandy, and _ spent enor- 
mous sums upon his wardrobe; he was 
given to much jewelry, and his hands, of 
Which ha was justly proud, were covered 
with brilliants. 

His disposition was generous, and the 
presents he bestoved upon the, frail beau- 
ties Who attended upon Catherine de Medi- 
were said to be lavish in the ex- 
treme. 

“If the Queen, your mistress,” said a 
great French seigneur to Walsingham, who 
had gone over to Paris to sound the queen- 
nother, “is not content with Monseigneur, 
she should never marry, but at once take 
the oath of perpetual virginity.”’ 

(uueen Elizabeth was, however, perfectly 
willing to be cuontented—at least for a 
time. 

| She carefully studied the portrait of the 

| young Duke, considered him handsomer 
than the Duke de Nemours, and hoped that 
he would take boat and pay her a visit at 
(;sreenwich. 

Lord Buekhurst was despatched upon & 
special imiission to Catherine to support 
Walsingham and to give expression 
tu the viewsof Elizabeth upon the iat 
ter. 

Her Majesty, he said, was desirious of en- 
tering into an alliance with France; she 
was honored with the attentions of the 
Duke of Anjou, and it was her wis 8 
riously to consider them. 

The queen-mother, who was perfectly 
aware ol the weakness of the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn fur tempting a man on by 
false promises to a certain point, and then 
quietly deserting him for a newer ap 
theretore more fascinating rival, was Te 
solved, now that her favorite son was con- 
cerned, to tolerate no feminine trickery 0 
the matter. ° 

She replied that if she was sure that Fliz- 
beth really intended marriage, and woul 
hot behave to the Duke of Anjou as she bad 
behaved to the others who had pretended to 
her hand, both she and the King of France 
were in favor of the match; but sbe must 
be assured that there would be no evasion 
in the negotiations, no giving of — 

‘and then backing out of them, 48 ud bee 
the case with the brother of ‘onsieur. 
pees : selared that he 

Buckhurst thereupon declar the 
had been especially charged to say pong bm 
Queen of England had resolved pig ot 
riage, that she would not marry one 0 it 
subjects, and that she was desirious of ~ 
ing herself with one of the royal houses 
the Continent. 

The Duke ot Anjou, he urged, pleased 
her, and the alliance was in every Way 
suitable one. 

Catherine,thus reassured, was of the -_ 
opinion; she entered into details Oe 
Ruckhurst, and drew upa series 0! S to 

, , ‘ > was 
upon which the proposed marriagé envoy 
I assed, which she requested the | . 
England to place 


Het 


(ans ELIZABETH, when the dey; 


Queen 


cis 


3 return to 


a 


it 1s worse . os Often 
fli one’s self and for pos inherit 
by carelessness, or misfortune, 0° Sarsap* 
ance this has been done. Ayers ° icks Up 
rilla goes hack of the symptoms, Pi ve 
these impure seeds from the blow stren 
tal stream, and restores appetite, 


and health, 


It litle 


for 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 
~—~~GIPSY BEN. 





N the mill-house slept Oliver and Mag- 
gie Greenfield, with their kind-hearted, 
but gruff, unapproachable—some said 

money-loving, agg Sy a ge Joe, 
and Aunt M his sister, the orphan 
children’s guardians and the owners of the 
nill. 

Maggie was twelve, Oliver eleven; both 
brown-eved, sunny-haired, happy, radiant- 
faced children. 

But what meant that dark stalking figure 
of aman advancing up by the river-side, 
past the weir, sv turbulent and restless, past 
the old mili-wheel, to where the moon- 
beatns fell culus and clear in front of the 
house? 

Here he halted, raised his ftace—a dark, 
scrowling, evil-looking countenance, of 
gipsy Cast. . 

There was no misunderstanding his dark 
visage, and that bis uplifted fist meant 
harin to Joseph Greenfield or his; that was 
certain. 

This done, he turned away. 

The next morning, after Maggie had laid 
everything for breakfast, she Hitted out to 
the platform to enjoy the beauty of the 
norning, and to have a word with Oliver, if 
so bo be were at leisure. 

“Oliver,” she said, putting her head in at 
the mill door. 

“The Hughes tribe ot gipsies is come to 
the woods »gain, so Mary Parker said when 
she came tor her milk this morning,” was 
Maygwie’s announcement to her brother. 

“Whew! 

“They haven't been here these twenty 
vears, and then ‘twas war tothe knife with 
Incle Joe, so I've heard,’’ returned 
Oliver, his face lighting up with excite- 
ment. 

“What happened 7”’ 

‘Nothing; only uncle vowed he'd have 
none of their thieving ways, and he did 
not.’ 

“flow was it that he didn't?” 
Masryie. 

“Why, they were afraid to try it on. 

“Itall ended in sputter and foam, very 
much like what is going on out there by the 
watcr-wheel.”’ 

“But what was their grievance?”’ asked 
Maggie. ; 

“Oh, something amiss between 
vrandtather and our grandtatl.er.”’ 

“And who was in the right? 

“Why, what ones you girls are to ferret 
out things! 

“Well, it seems that our grandfather was 
the principal,it not the orly, witness against 
theirs for fishingin the weir—fishing by 
moonlight or something. 

“Ilowever, it sent him to prison, and 
inade all the Hugheses our eneinies for 
life. 

‘“Butsee, there is aunt calling us in to 
break fast.”’ 

And in they went to their morning meal, 
that dark, shadowy figure, with arm = u>- 
litied asin. malediction, remaining a imys- 
iery of the night. 

+ n 


inquired 


their 


o * * * 


Awav in the darkness of the woods, 
climbing the distant hills, stood the gipsy 
cauip, a nedley scene of life. 

Dark, weary-faced,elderly women,scowl- 
ing men, wild, inerry, prankish boys and 
girls, the most rollicking, imischievous 
young urchin of all, perhaps, Ben Hughes, 
the son of the elder Ben, a_ tattered, shoe- 
less lud of about Oliver Greenfield’s age, 
Without a mother to give him aughtof at- 
tention and love, and his father anything 
but a model parent. 

son Hughes was faulty, very faulty, and 
Without one redeeming virtue, Save, per- 
haps, that ofan ardent affection tor au ugly 
brute ofad:g, bis very own, a wagzish lit- 
tie creature,which snapped right and left at 
any Who molested him, but whica clung 
to lis snaster like a part of his very 
sel’, 

It wastouching to see the affeetion he- 
tween Liuese two—Master Tag and Ben, his 
juaster. 

Wel, one lovely evening, as he sat by a 
rivulet flowing through asunny glade in 
the woods, Tag by bis) side, 
cone upon the scene but Oliver Greentield, 
With Lis uncle's cross-grained old will-doy, 
Rath. 

The dogs, as by instinet, bristled up,show- 
ed their teeth, an lsoarted defiance each at 
the other, 

Little Tag was no uatel for Ruff, but be- 
fore toeir masters had well thought of it 
they had closed ina fight, a fieree battle, 
Vvelping, howling,and biting at each other's 
toroats, 

“Call your dog off, you coward!’ cried 
the gipsy boy, kieking Ruff, and sv inereas- 
ny his tury. 

“How can 1?°’ came from Oliver's white 
lips, 

Itinade him faint to see Tag struggling 
and wrestling im such uneqnal rile, and 
his dog punishing bis se. 


He went and burriediv ent astout stick, 
but ere he eould use it Ben had snatch 
Ms mite of a dog away; he was tin Ute to 
' > ? 


al back Quill Whe sprang towards 


vhit ar ~ 1% 


| ~ 


44 ’ 1S ifpeSster S Meee 
ves, Ruff had done init to deatin. 
Oliver's heart s:ucte hic 
pang, though in reality it was one 
his that the dogs bad fougiit. 
Oh, Tag, my darling ! I would have died 


with a great 
fatsit «ff 


. 


who shoulcl | 





nigh to death. 


for ye, IT would!” said the poor lad, a 
storin of hot tears plashing down on the 
mite. 

“I suppose you think me a chicken- 
hearted girl, a-crying and whining here 
like this?” said ho tiercely to Oliver. 

“No, I don't; and Vil buy you another 
dog, a real beauty, to make ‘up for what 
has happened.” returned the ether so- 
berly. 
, “IT don't want te real beauties; keep 
em for yourselves, all the pack of you 
(ireentields—I know vou, 

“Poor Tag were beauty enough for me, 
and you wouldn't let me keep ‘un. 1 bate 

Ben's heart was rent with grief, raze, ana 
som sense of desolation sweeping over 
vim. 


‘Gol gol” he erled, laying Tag's litcless | 


body on the ground. and springing at Oli- 
ver. 

“Gol! 

“You shall rue the day ail tuis came 
about.” 

a ha! his grief was over-mastering 
rim. 

Oliver thought it best to quit the spot, 
80 leading Rutf!by tae cellar, he turned 
away, andthen returned to his Biunall, dear 
friend. 

” * o - * * 


The Hugheses made a long stay this 
yeur. 

Ben Hughes very often 
mill. 

He always looked scowling and gloomy, 
and Magyie took to watching for him, to 
note if his face brightened, as a sign that his 
wounded heart was healing. 

One evening, When she was playing with 
her white kitten, and Ben went by, she hid 
tue wee thing in her apron trom him,searce 
knowing why she did it. , 

Then she fancied she read a sort of hun- 
ger in his eyes, and took the white ball of 
a thing in her arins, and went to meet him, 
saving— 

‘Would you like her for your own, in- 
stead of your dog?” holding ber out to him, 
her cheeks flushing witb confusion. 

“Instead of Tay? 

“No, nothing ‘li ever be instead of him,’’ 
was the sorrowful reply, aimisty light gath- 
ering in his eves, 

“No, missie, you keep on your way, and 
I'll keep on mine; ‘tisn’t likely we'll ever 
come together; leastways, not all along of a 
kitten.” 

But his hand wandered gently over the 
Sinall thing’s solt white coat ere he turned 
sullenly away. 

This was in September, and late in Octo- 
ber Rulf was Jost; poor old Rutt, who 
seemed part and parcel of the old millgt- 
self. 

He must have been stolen in the night,or 
murdered, a8 Magyie expressed it. 

Hadthe poor dbory inet with his death, and 
was it that be had been cast in the deep 
till-river ? 

Once Ben, passing by when Maggie was 
outon the phitform, asked if the dog was 
toucd, with something like concern on his 
face. 

“No,” said Magyie. 

“My uncle Joe thinks he has 
killed.” 

“Halt ha! then 
clutehes,’’ the lad laughed, vet tears were 
welling in his eyes, 


passed by the 


been 


“You shouldn't laugh; ‘tisn’t kind,”* said 


Magzuic. 

“No; but what seems laughing ain’t al- 
ways laughing, quoth the bay. 

“But will you tell that brother of yours 
that all along of you and 
yours and tine, Pll not show spite to him, 
andif Thearof his dog I will tet him 
know.” 

S» saying, he turned away. 

” * * - * * 


The mill was a gloomy place in winter- 
time. 

“No house stood near, save the “Frog's 
Hole,’ a disreputable pulbbite-house a hait- 
inileaway, nestling In a damp, disimal hoi- 
low—hence iis manie. 

It was very quiet and Jonely within 
doors on Christinas Eve, as Maggie wreath- 
ed and put uy the holly, ols Oliver eome 
ingand going, and keeping ber company 
there. 

Their aunt and uncle were pone in the 
spring eartto Barristow Market, a good 
erzht miles away, her aunt to take some 
needful porchases, as she often did when 
ber brother could diive her. 

Then, too, a relative lay sick in the town, 


Thev might be late, even till midnight, 
they told the ehiidren as they departed ; for 
tLuev must een tarry a while in Christian 
charity to see how it would go with their 
sick kinswoman., 

The afternoon closed in. 

Now came a tap at the outer door. 

An urehin frou the Frog's Hole stood 
on the doorstep when Oliver answered 
toe Knock, amd cave lian a dirtv-looking 


note, Wita bis (Quivers) name scrawled up 


it:— 

“HIONORABLE SIKk 

“— know all about Rall; if you'll come 

: : t 
to toe Frog’s Hole wt tive o'clock, Master 
Oviver, you'll hear something to your a- 
Vahitare 
! | Hie ih 

Ought It t 

wiil the bewildered bb | 


paper invo her band. 
“fT don't know. 
* 
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we've pot him in our | 


that kitten, as is | 


fn’ 





ee 


“Uncle never likes our going near that 
place. 

“Yet—"’ 

She parates ¢ it seemed asif they ouyht 
not to let the o rtunity slip. 

“TLL go,” cai Ohivet.” ° 

“Yes, I think you ought,” replied Mag- 
ie. 

So Oliver went out on his mysterious 
errand, and hia sister stayed alonein the 
house. 

The weir sounded so «ad to night; she 
wished her uncle and aunt would come 
home. 

She went tothe door and hearkened tor 
the sound of wheels—no, all was silence, 
and darkness,save for the sobbing, moaning 
| water. 

Now the musicof the Clristinas bells 
caine to her from the village, on a jingle of 
| three bells—still they told of the world's 
preat gladness. 

A od oh! what was tnat? 

“A screain, Oliver's scream, and his voice 
pleading. 

“No, not to the weir! 

“Oh, Maggie they are drowning me!"’ 

Where was he? 

The voice sounded near. 

“No, not to the weir, father." 

That was Ben Hughes's tongue speaking, 
terror inaking it shrill. 

She darted’ out—yet 
do? 

She fancied the wéir clamored, as if re- 
fusing to receive the poor, beguiled, en- 
trapped boy. 

Olil wuere was he? 

It was pitch dark; she could see nothing, 
hear nothing now, save the weir. 

She bent over it ; it was terribly dark and 
gloomy, as death is glootny. 

Now arough hand was on 
der. 

“What art doing here ?”’ asked the coarse 
voice of the owner ofthe hand. 

“Looking for—for my brother,’ 
the terror-stricken child. 

“And he ain’t here yet, but he shall be if 
you don’t come and show me where your 
uncle keeps his imoney-box—anud quick, 
too!" 

“Oh! T may not, I may not!’ she cried ; 
yet the thought came to her, what was 
inoney compared with Oliver's life? 

The sweet jingling bells told their glad- 
ness, and the poor sister lifted up her heart 
to Him who was once a child, and knowsa 
brother's love—for are we not all His 
brethren ?—knows how hard it is to give a 
loved one up. 

Surely this mute uplifting of her heart to 
Him, so especially near to His people in 
their need, on Christinas Eve near to chil- 





what could she 


her shoul- 


faltered 


hood, saved her.and her brother also. 
There was a struggle, a resistance going 

on hard by in the darkness, a sudden 

splash, a scream, while the weir claimored 

jon asin sudden wrath; then the rumble ot 

| wheels nearer and nearer, 

| ‘Then followed the scudding away of feet, 

| anon the voice of Uncle Joe, and her own 

| dear brother stood by her side. 

| “Run, Maggie, foralantern; I'm 

| tor a rope; Ben's in the weir. 

| 

| 





going 
“Hfe's saved iny life!’ said he in his ter- 
ror. 

Well, Oliver managed to throw down a 
rope Lo the gipsy iad, clinging to the water- 
wheel. 


light of the lantern Maggie held, her face 
| the whitest of thei all. 
Sate in the mill-house, aud Ben in 
the lads told their story. 
Theelder Ben and 


bed, 


other fellows had 


iniller, and judging Oliver best away for 
his purpose, bade young Ben write the 
note, Which be did in all wood luaith, never 
doubting but that they had Kat! ia hiding, 
and were about to deliver hina up. 

Diseovering the scheme atter Oliver was 
at the Frog's Hole, the two boys crept out, 
with no detinite plan as to the part they 
were to piay. 

Falling in with the ruf_lans, tiey threat- 
ened wo drown young Greentield if he did 
| not keep quiet, and Jet then work their 
will with his unele’s property. 

Whether they would have made good 
their threat cannot be said, butin the scut- 
fle, Ben, siding with Oliver, was hustled 
into the weir. 

“And | would have died for ve. 

“J couldn't have seen ve drowned, with 
thein belle a@ringing,’ said the outcast, 
gathered, at least lor one might, ity the 
wartmith of home. 

“And vou, little missie, began it 
being kind and piteouslike to ine, 
one loves,"" 

“Now he held out his band to Maggie, 
and the child) took it, bending down ae 
Kissing It. 

“T shall so love you now,” she said, ‘he- 
cause you have been in danger of dying for 
inv brother.”’ 

“Ah, by the crowning love of Cliristinas- 
time, let this grievance Le laid aside between 
the Hiusheses and the Greentields, 

“Wiil youtell your uncle this?” spoke 
the miller, as if moved by the sweet in- 
fluence ste sling on with the dawi of day. 

“Ay, sir, Twill,” said tue weary, but bap- 

VY tnov. 

Surely Jesus caine down to them all anew 

thatmiviit, asweet, holy, child-like presences 


all, by 
“us tite 


of forgiveness and love. Andon the tirr- 
w, When Ben went out to join his swarthy 
r 
‘i »REENFIF 
and you fond bis bones ithe w r yu ] 


| will never harm aught of yours again, be- 


planned to rob the moll ia the absenee of 





dren, by the remembrance of Ilis own child- | 


- ——_ - -_ 


cause our children bave bern wiser than we, 
and made friends the oue with tiv other, 
and because of sominat about (Lrmtieas 
that T and little Ben are Jearniny. 

Yes it is quite certrin the evecet Influence 
was about them still—Christ vas love aod 
forgiveness, 

_ 


MAKING OILL-PAINTINGS. 


Il, paintings, 24 by W inches, tinely 
( ) mounted and siretebed, are sold in 

New Yerk ata protit for tify dollarsa 
hundred, 

Fight artista have boen known to produce 
12 of these painting in adayv. Large hand- 
some flat Dutch gilt frames for the paintings 
sell for $l. These are whilesale rates. The 
pictures retail from £2 apiece up, and one 
of them has been sold as high as #250. They 
are sold chiefly by peddlers, who carry 
stocks of them through all the mining 
towns of the West. 

Many shows an amount of labor and skill 
in execution which it would seem: tnpeommi- 
ble to command for ten times tie price that 
isasked. They areal! landseipes, as noth- 
ing else sells so well. 

The paintings come in many sizes,but the 
price does not vary much. 

They generally represent a river, moun- 
tains inthe distance, a bitof country with 
fences and trees and here and there a farm- 
house, 

‘The tints are well blended, and at a dis- 
tance produce a pleasing effect. 

This is especially true of the picture inten- 
ded for the Fastern trade. 

Thirteen years ago, when the industry 
was begun, loud, flaring colors and broad 
effects were in demand, but now such 
paintings are ouly wasted in the West. 

There they want the gavest of colors, and, 
above all, they inust have a castle, Castles 
of the most remarkable design are thrown 
in anywhere, 

They are created on tho side of a steep 
mountain or an island in the wild) woods, 
They must have plenty of turrets and bat- 
tlements. 

One of the largest of these oil-painting 
inanufactories is in Cireenuwich street, 
where there are roome filled with racks con- 
taining hundreds ‘of finished paintings, 

On an upper floor a reporter saw eight 
persons, six of whomn were young women. 
They were hard at work and patuting very 
rapidly. 

The proprietor, is an artist who studied 
four years under Gerome, in Paris. bind- 
ing very little money in lich art, be inven- 
tr f a process forthe rapid production of 
cheap paintings. 

The paintings are made on heavy muslin 
which is first wetand stretched tightly on 
long fraines. 

Itisthen cut into the required size, and 
stretched by a machine on aw square pine 
frame, Where it is toiade fast. 

Next the miuslin is tinted a light blue, 


'and after this has dried it is ready tor the 


A weird group they looked in the yellow , 


painter, A coating of oil is first put on it, 
and then a stencil plate is laid on the tius- 
lin. This steneil is of thick paper, with all 
sorts of odd shapes cut in it. 

A boy stands on one side of the table and 
agirlon theother, and near them are seve 
eral Stnall pots or paint. They danb the 
paint into the holes in the stencil plate with 
great rapidity. 

When the stencil ia rhinoved the muslin 
isseen to be spotted here and there with 
paint. Another stencil is then used, whose 
holes correspond to other parts of the tius- 
lin, And more stencils follow, and when the 
work iS done the tiusiat is coumpletely cov- 
ered with a pateh-work of varied colors, 

It isthen banded toa young woman,wheo 
Dlendsa the background, Ste uses several 
brushes in rugnming the eolors tite each 
other, and finally poes over ali with « large 
camel's hair brush. 

The result is surprising. 
harmonious 
Diendod tints. 

The tiastin then goes to a ian why 
blends the foreground inthe same manner, 
Nextutis dried and passes to the finisher, 


The patchwork 


becomes a ecotbitalion ot 


who works from a model bunny om her 
eusel. 
She Outlines the trees, fenees, shrubsand 


other acetdetts of tee hery With oextraor li- 
nary rap It 

The colors are mixed rendy to her 
and she ties sitaply to dav then on. 

A feotartte copped taneore: mkil tua 
finishing touches of Tight and st 

Tt timaliv woes tothe artiat »>toavy be 
ealled the arel tect. Efe puts the palaces 
castles, houses, and beats. 


hand, 


ittist gives the 


The rapidity and skill with whieh all 
work is due to long veatsot proto The 
maint used is cot biotuse 4 tteis prattt, 
* the peiot root are rach combarn img 


stnall pots of paint of S000 difierent traits. 
Mr. Levin Saves be is oliltyed tos 


cheaply in order to @oti pete 


very 
Witit artisis 


Whe prout their booties, 
Hie bias loo iffercnt style f poiectraress 
betrt Sore Selb cnuecltetter t ! hers, 


Hehastried thus 


not Like well. 


Tiee pratnit st I< test cof Uttaee very 
welb, andl ois) softes $  uataed trig rowed tes 
aye. 

When bandsor rit 1 these Tealnt 
ings, Mr. | »=4,% are Stree titres hunny 
nporivatle ¢ bieeries Ais i OX pensive j= rit 
inyws, 

—_ o on 

I Ke  § 
‘ 
worse 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


great demand, styles are 
teore and more prominent 
letter, 

Many pardessus are worn with straight 
fronts, fastened by an under tab,and finish 
ed off with a collar with) revers, precisely 
like thatona gentleman's ooat, and with 
sleeves cut exactly like cout sleeves. 


becoming 


in ladies’ toi- 


It is really difficu't to tell, when the vete- | 


ineut is seen from the front, whether 
intended for a nan or woman. 

February is always one of the worst 
months for fashions, indeed, everything is 
atastandastill until the new spring styles 
have made their appearance, 

Meanwhile shop-keepers inake a brisker 
business with sales, representing in their 
most tempting guise the goods they have 
been unable to dispose of during the win- 
ter. 

So of their 
prominent inducements purchasers, 

Tailor-nade cloth and = serge dresses 
areantill the best choice for walking-ous- 
tumes, 

They are by no tneanus the tinost inex pen- 
sive, however, as an exquisite fit’ is 
tial frou the very fact of their extreme sitn- 
plicity. 

Every careless stitch or inis-shapen seain 
offends the eye at once, for there is) no hid- 
ing defects under untidy or irregular trim- 
Injngs. 

Hence the nake of these garinents can 
scarcely be attempted at home, or even en- 
trusted toa dressinaker; a first-rate tatlor 
should have the order, aad he, aware of his 
own reputation, knows how to charge well 
for his work. 

Yet, in the end, the expense is a saving, 
for the ocostuine looks neat and stylish to 
the last. 

A pretty dress of this) kind is 
dark-blue cloth. 

The bodice, with 
tends in short square 
side of the fronts mount 
braided in black. 

The straight skirtis set in 
about three inches wide, at 
which are braided two of the palins, one 
over the other, 

All walking oostuines are = atill worn 
short, but toilettos for indoor wear, for din- 
ners and concerts, are to be trained. 

These trains will frequently be made of 
material differing froin the dress, and are 


It is 


reduction ip prices is one 


Onseti- 


inade of 


horse-shoe sides, ex- 
on either 
five simall palins 


bas ques ; 


box-pleats 


very handsome in brocart, brocaded with a | 


magnificent design of foliage, over a skirt 
of satin. 

Paniers of brocart edge the corsage, and 
are much puffed on the hips. 

The new trains are particularly elegant, 
full and supple, with folds natural to the 
maternial,which is no longer fastenod, taped, 
and forced to fall stifl 
inanner to which it i in no way adap- 


ted. 


In SOImne special 


A tavorite stvle will be a lace skirt, short | 
enough to allow the foot to be seen, and as 


costume, but far 
more graceful owingto the long train 
matin or volvet, stretecing out alinost like 
a court train. 

This is one of the most successful 
of the season for evening wear. 

Couturieres, as well as inodistes,are mak- 
ing great use of ribbon, with the 
cut out in cocks’ combs. 

A lovely toilette of the palest) mauve sa- 
tin werveilleux has the skirt bordered with 
a thick, ruche of loops and ends of ribbon, 
cutin this way in every shade of violet, 
from the darkest) pansy or wood violet to 
the lightest tints of Parina violets, 

Nothing could be prettier than these close 
ends of ribbon, all cut in sharp irregular 
pointa, and with strange effects of light ard 
shade. 

At the same house, that of a couturiere 
whose taste is well Known, was a walking 
sostuime of corn flower blue cloth and otto- 


convenient as a short 


mInodes 


tian. 
The skirt was of 
the tuuic 


ottoman, set in large 


cloth, and 
front 


fluted pleats ; was of 


ftwo draperies crossed in 


ornamented the 
sage. 

This braided work 18 both new and pretty, 
for the leaves and stalks the 
on flat, but in the flowers it 1s put on edge- 
different eflect 


braid is sewn 


ways, thus giving them a 
and making the flowers appear in relefin 
comparison will the rest ol the work. 


| tened to the waist with 


| by quaint 





the edge of | 
| with green velvet ribbon. 





of | 


edges | 


| green velvet is 


THE SATURDAY 


+ 





Redingotes are still in full tavor, and are 
much worn by young tnarried ladies for 
visiting or walking toilette. 

They are open in front and show the skirt, 


Se | which is therefore often highly ornamented, 
ie tailo ing made costumes are still in | 


applications of velvet or plush ona cloth, 
satin, or faille ground being very un- | 
usual, 

A rich costuine is of fine greon satin and 


' plush, the suiin skirt edged with a deep 


plush pleating aud a satin balayeuse, tha 

front of the skirt covered with applications | 
of plush secured by buttonhole stitch in 
green silk. 

The plush redingote has alded ba que, 
lined with quilted yreen satin, and ms vas. 
cords and tassels | 
buttoning across the front,or else the upper 
part of the tront is open also and filled in 
with an embroidered plastron like the 
skirt, or aplush waistcoat, lasteniug with 
Sinall round inetal of passementerie but- 
tons, 

The chapeau is of green plush with satin | 
strings and @ pluie ol shaded shrimp pink 
feathers 

Striking, but very dressy, is a brocaded 
redingute, entirely in Diack, relieved only | 
gKunp ornaments, composed of | 
wheels and olives in gold and usulti-color- 
wd silk. ° 
on either side, apparently 


‘Two shine 


catching back «slight, draping foid. 


A good way of transSferiming a broche 


| casmpuin into a polonaise costuine is tg bor- 
| der it with au lintuense band of astrachan, 


if black, or any kind braid tritm- 
ining, &c. 

This ornament has thedouble purpose of 
decoration and conceal iment.ot the join with | 
which the cashmere or cloth is added to the 
sides, to hang perfectly straight, an@ look | 
as though all imone with the cuirass, 

The sides are slashed nealy to the hips 
with a border in keeping. 

The massive cabbage bows seem to be 
forsaken for a lighter kind of bow, still cir- 
cular, but composed of narrow loops of rib- 
bon about one fnea in width lightly group. 
ed together and with their ends cut swal- 
iow-tail fashion. 

On bonnets they replace the Spanish 
pompons so long in vogue, 

Again, the olive, with its foliage, forms a 
thick bunch, rather uncowuunon, for the or- 
nament of a white bonnet, further trimined 


ol fur, 





| 


For visiting and ceretnonious toilets the 
fashionable head-dress is the cap-shape ca- 
pote, the brim projecting over the top of 
the head, not the forehead. 

Upon a frame ot this stvle the velvet is 
applied shirred; the shirring is done on 
inch or two 
ot the edge of the brim. 

The velvet on the brim is arranged over 
Aa littie wadding to give it «a puffed el- 
fect. 

Phe trimming 18 exceedingly stiunple; a 
tuf of ostrich-tips «cluster of poinpons, a 
cluster of flowers of the heaa ot a bird is 
poised high on tne fert side. 

\ bandsome mode: in a suirred capote 1s 
of navy-blue velvet tritnmed with a sinall 
monture of fancy feathers, strings of the 
veivet out bias, hemmed on the edges and | 
lastened in a large bow set at the right side | 
under toe ear. 

A second modelin black velvet hasa 
puff on the brim, is trimmed with a cluster 
of half-open red moss-rosebuds, with strings 
of three-inch wide, double-taced satin rib- 
bon. 

These capotes aro repeated in all the 
popular ocolors,garnished with all the popu- 
lar trimmings: 

There is noarbitrary dictum in the shapes 
of hats. 

The selection is made in accordance with 


| book, into which can 


| the suitableness of the shape to the features 


ol the wearer. 
“The Vandyke” is perhaps the favor- 
ite. 

It hasa slightly conical crown, 
broad brim tilted up on the left side. 
Olten the crovin is covered with 
and the britn with plush, a row of 

chenille galloon edying the brim. 
model 


and a 


velvet 
turry 
A stylish in mulberry-color is 
trimmed with long, double plumes of mul- 
berry and crushed strawberry, the plumes 
dividing froiu: the front of the crown under 


ental 


r 


plaited Gr 


vet and plus s y 
double black plumes, divided by a softly- 
stuffed bird. 

An otter-brown velvet 


heavy plumes of the same 


has two long, 
color, separated 
1 bow of plush and two sinall steel buc- 
kKles \ of 


With twe 


by 


very stylish model uvrtie- 


trituined louy 


Bi 


| and 


plumes and three sinal! tips of inoss-green, 


secured by along gold buckle. 

Misses and little children wear large hats 
and large bonnets generousiy tri:mived 
with heavy pluines. 

The bag, the satchel, or the baskets are 
inevitable accompaniments of a woman's 


| walk this winter. 


The flat sachets of alligator skin, black or 
tan-colored, are carried to teas and recep- 
tions and to evening perforinances, 

They hold the card-case, the pocket-book 
handkerelief, with the simall opera- 
lass, with a packet of sweets or lozenges 
for the people who get throat rheurmatisin 
in a crowd. 


By this and probably by some other de- | 


signations is meant the peculiar hacking 
cough which, as the result of heat, dryness 
or over-breathed atmosphere in a crowded 
place, attacks some people suddenly in the 
inidst of a lecture, sermon, or some delicate 
passage of a song or 8yinphony. 

It is extremely annoying, and is quickest 
stupped by a mouthful of sweets, 

To go back to the bag-fashion, which is 
most useful on such evening occasioned for 
cirrying a quantity of convenient trifles, in- 
cluding a vinaigrette. 

Young girls quite rival 
yers now-wdays in bag-carrying 


the young law- 
in the 


street. 


It may be shopping parcels or drawing 


wnaterials, darning stockings or other em- | 
4 
broidery,but huge bags of cashmere, moinie 


cloth, satin or embroidered serge, shaped 
like the long old fashioned ring purses, are 
now frequently seen, with rings of ivory or 
steel much larger round than 4 napkin ring, 
and bought either at the harness stores, or 
as thin silver bangles at the jewelers. 

The bags may have skates in them or 
inanuseript, books or lunch, nobody is any 
the wiser. 

Sq'iare netted bags of fisherman's twine 
are lined with substantial satine, but the 
double or purse bag is convenient to han- 
dle, as itcan be thrown overthe arin and 
so leuves the hands free. 

Some of this fashion comes from the ab- 
sence of pockets, and wise are the women 
who havea ¢ar-ticket-pocket in their jac- 
ket cuffs, and a convenient small outer poo- 
ket for sinall change, to avoid the constant 


| exhibition of the porte-monnaie. 


As neither fashion nor natural inelina- 
tion provides a wornan with the numerous 
pockets aman has in ‘“handy'’ reach, she 
must contirue to carry bags and pretty bas- 
kets for stowage of small articles. 


Thus she seldom or never enjoys an un- | 
| trammelled 


walk, just as many women 
never walk unless they have errands to do 


} 
s A or calls to make. 
reeds, and runs in concentric rows froin the | 


| base of the crown to within an 


She seldom Knows the glow of a good 
quick pace, where the arins are free to 


| move, and assist the chest-:muscles in tak- 


ing deep inspirations of air. 


Fireside Chat. 


FANCY CARDS—WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 


masand other 
be in no wise dying out, and 


TN fashion of sending cards at Christ- | 


vear by 


Year the question arses, What shall we do | 
| cards. 
away the | 


with our cards?” 

Of course many people send 
next year the cards received the Christmas 
before; but this is not altogether advisable, 
as there isa fasnion even in these things, 


and one of last vear’s cards can§ usually be | 
| recognized, besides the 
| forgetting, and sending them back 


risk runs of 


to the 


one 


original seuders. 

The first impulse is, of 
them in aserap-book, but 
be 
ecards as ure really worth 


eourse, to. stick 
one 
pasted all such 


keeping, 18s, asa 


rule, quite sufficient. 


A fainily of children makes an exception; 
they are always pleased with cards of this 
sort, either fastened into serap-books or lett 
loose. 

A very good way of preserving them for 
children’s use is to make a sort 
strip of thein on the same 


Choose such cards as are of the same size 
or nearly so, lay them on a table side by 
side, face downwards, with about half an 
inch between each card; if the cards are 
thick, imore space than this tmust be 
left. 

Cut some strips of linen or muslin 
about an inch wide, and of the same length 
asthe cards, and = stick one ot the Strips, 
With strony gui oor glue between each 
pair of cards,so as to make one lony narrow 
sheet. 

Put a neavy weight on 

they are dry 


thein, and leave 


ib ~ 


a fancy box that w hold 
thev are tolded up by ineans of the 
of muslin, and stick the sinule card atthe 
end of the strip,face upwards, at the botteoc 
of the box: the others uiust fold ino 
the top of it. 

If possible, the designs on one side of the 
ecard should all look 


vDinwes 


vil 


the Salle Way, So Ww 


| speak, thus avoiling ) 
i sheet about when It is tn use, 








auniversaries seceins to | 


handsome | 





of folding | 
plan as thaton | 
| which views of places are often arranged. 


= 


too mach turning of 


Ita box isnot procurable, they must all 
he f-lded up inte an ornamental cover, like 
that of a book, instead. 

Christrnas cards often come in useful for 
ornamenting the outsides of blotting causes 
or for boxes to be used on Christinas trees, 
the top and even the inside of an ordinary 
cardboard box may be improved and used 
to contain little gifts after it had been thus 
decorated. 

Many udies lately have been umng ap 


| their cards to ornament the panels of cup- 


boards and other doors and for the tops of 
gipsy tables; but, however, well tbis may 
look it is questionable taste, and at the best 
of tines has a tawdry appearance, 

Large screens or draught excluders are of- 
ten pasted over with large chromo-litho- 

raphs and the smaller cards are very use- 

ul tor filling in the corners. 

The miniature screens inade of mérocco 
leather for standing on a drawing-rooin §=ta- 
ble and holding carte de visites are well 
adapted for the display of cards, and any- 
one with neat fingers can contrive a very 

yretty little stand in the forin of an easel for 
belding them. 

The Christinas card chosen must be first 
mounted on strong card or Bristol 
board,and then strips of the board mounted 
at the upper and lower edges of it to resein- 
ble the tops and legs of an easel. 

A strip of the board must also be attached 
at the back, so that the easel will stand up- 
right on a table. 

The trame should be stained or colored 
and afterwards varnished, so as to resemble 
wood as uiuch as possible. 

I have lately seen a very uncoinmon or- 
nament fora bracket made of Christmas 
cards. 

It consisted of a ginger jar covered almost 
entirely with colored scraps and Christiras 
cards cut out so that they fitted easily on the 
curved surface of the jar. 

They were fistened on with thick gum 
and afterwards varnished, 

The effect was not unpleasing and seen 
from a distance, nobody would = guess 
that the jar was not some rare specitnen of 
china. 

The lagger cards with appropriate sub- 
jects are much appreciated by servants and 
poor people to hang up in their rooms, 

They should be mounted on white card- 
board, leaving a margin one or two inches 
wide according to the size of the card, 
and this wiargia should be oovered with 
gilt paper. 

Little pilt studs can be 
on the corners. i 

Whateve. the frainme may be, a loop of 
ribbon or a littie ring must be added to hang 
it up by. 

Sometimes cards mounted in this wa 
useful in nurseries or in children's an 
tage hospitals. 

Ifa pair of really good and pretty cards 
(and for this hand-painted cards are most 
suitable) be chosen, they may be mounted 
very effectively as handscreens. 

A piece of cardboard the size required, 


bought to fasten 


are 
cot- 


| must be tirst covered with sarsenet to form 
| the back of the screen, and a good piece of 
| it turned over to the other side. 


Then the Christmas card inust be care- 
fully guinined on to this foundation on the 
side where the sarsenet has been turned 
over and then fastened into tae bamboo or 
other frame. 

The screen must be tinished off with rib- 
bon or cord at the corners, and a large bow 
of ribbon on the handle. 

Splash sereevs tor the back of washstands 
look very well tor nurseries and chil- 
dren’s rooms, covered with Christmas 


The cards should be fastened first to a 
piece of holland,and arranged as little form- 


| allv as possible. 


One of the best way of placing them is al- 
most as the cards is thrown into a card bas- 
ket, or like some of the patterns on the sa- 
teens that have been so fashionable as 
dresses this year. 

The easiest way of arranging them thus 
is to lay the holiand toundation ona table 
apd just throw the cards down in the centre 
ina rough, unstudied way, arranging them 


| a little afterwards so that each nay be seen 


to greatest advantage, and not be too much 
covered by the one over it. 

Weak glue is best for fastening them to 
the linen, and a light coat of thin varnish 
inay be added or not, according to fancy,but 
this is usually unnecessary. 

For flower-pot covers, cards with a floral 
design are very suitable. 

Take four cards, all of exactly the same 
shape, and mount them on cardboard, leav- 
ing « margin of halt an inch or more,accord- 
In, to the size of the cover. 

Pierce the edges with round holes,through 
which must be laced narrow ribbon or tine 
cord of 4 suitable color fastening oft at t!e 
top with bows or tassels. 

‘Lhe lacing must be done like that used 
for dresses, a series of little crosses, anc 
must not be drawn up too tight, or it 
will prevent the cover faom folding U 
when not in use, and the holes would split 
put. 

sane 


inade in the 


cards. 


nay be 


shases 


~ 


ide for m $uapes a 

‘ j re narrowing in at tne tof 

snd it isa dificult matter to do this without 
eucroaching Ou the designs of tue cards. 
a 8 me 

tay" The wonders of modern chemustry 
uré apparent in the beautiful Diamond 


Dyes. All kinds and colors ot Ink can be 


| nade trom then. 
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WINTER THOUGHTS. 








BY &. B. LYTTON. 





W here are the purple violets now ” 
And where the blossoms pink and white, 
That load the orchard’s tiniest bough, 
With stores of sweet delight? 
No robins in the chestnuts swing, 
With merry flutings sounding loud; 
No swallow round the low eaves wing, 
A blithe and busy crowd. 


But far along the mountain side 
The snow lies drifted coid and deep, - 
Where meadow lands show low and wide, 
Runs off its level sweep: 
And bare guariled boughs grotesquely toss 
Against the grey-blue winter sky, 
Where storin-winds su: ge he hills across, 
And whistle flerce and high. 


Far up the rocks the huge waves dash, 
And roar defiance to the land; 

Or, foam-crowned, meet with sullen crash 
Along the sodden sand : 

And showing darkly on the skies, 
The gray gulls sweep on tireless wing, 

And far and loud, their sharp, harsh cries 
Through seaward valleys ring. 


The great ship bends before the gale, 
Their black sides wet with icy sprav: 

With straining mast and close-reefed sall, 
They speed upon their way; . 

The sunlight glistens, thin and cold, 
Across the white-clad, level plains, 

The world has lost the drifting gold 
Of Suinmer’s fair domains. 


Roar, winds, slong the gleaming snow, 
Ard wildly sweep the wintry sea, 

No matter how your fugues inay blow 
They hold rich Joy for me; 

The ship will reach her port at last, 
The sea-gulls find a sunlit iain, 

The blossom-fragrance freight the blast, 
And robins sing again. 

a —_ 


A VOLCANO’S BIRTH. 


[P\HE phenomena of volcanoes are among 

the most imposing and awe-inspiring 
within the circuit of natural influences. 
the more poetic ages of the world, when 
men were disposed to personify those pow- 
ers in nature that were beyond their com- 
prehension or control, such volcanic out- 
breaks were attributed to causes in keeping 
with the modes of thought which then pre- 
vailed. . 

The volcanoes in the Mediterranean area 
were accounted for, in the picturesque 
mythology of the time, by supposing that 
the gods were then engaged in confliet or 
toil; the mountain of Vulcano, or Volcano, 
in the Lipari Islands, being appropriated as 
the forge of the Greek Hephaestus and his 
Roman representative Vulcan—and 
name thus came to be applied to all similar 
phenomena. 

Etna, again, was regarded 1s formed by 
the mountains which the vengeful Zeus had 
heaped over the rebellious Typhon, its peri- 
odically recurrent eruptions being ascribed 
to the tremendous struggles by which the 
buried giant sought to free himself from the 
superincumbent mass. But such  poctical 


In | 








the | 


| 


explanations have long since ceased to have 


weightamong mankind. 

A voleano is generally described as ‘‘a 
burning mountain, from the summit of 
which issue smoke and flame.’’ This defi- 
nition we take exception to, both as a whole 
and in its individual propositions. In the 
first place, the action which takes place at 
volcanoes is not external ‘‘burning,’’ or 
combustion, and bears, indeed, no relation 
whatever to that well-known process. Nor 
are volcanoes necessarily ‘‘mountains’’ at 
all; essentially, they are justthe reverse— 
namely, holes in the earth’s crust, by means 
ot which a communication is kept up be- 
tween the surface and the interior of our 
globe. 

Such, then, being some of the popular 
misconceptions of the cause and character of 
volcanic action, a more accurate conception 


_ — >" he 7 
. ~ 





“On the 27th and 8thof that month 
these earthquake shocks are said to have 
been felt almost continuously day and 
night. About 8 on the morning of the 29th 
a depression of the ground was noticed on 
the site of the future hill; and from this de- 
pression water, which was at first cold, and 
afterwards Four 
hours aflerwards the ground was seen 





tepid, began to issue 
, to 
swell up and open, forming a fissure, with- 
in which incandescent matter was visible. 
From this fissure numerous masses of stone, 
of them ‘as large as an ox,’’ with 
Vast quantities of pumice and mud, were 
thrown yp toa great height, and these fall- 
ing upon the sides of the vent, formed a 
great mound. This violent ejection of ma- 
terial continued for two days and nights, 
apd on the third day a very considerable 
hill was seen to have been built up the fall- 
ing tragments; and this hill was climbed by 
some of the cye-witnesses of the eruption. 
The next day the ejections were resumed, 
and many persons who had ventured on the 
hill were injured, and several killed by the 
falling stones. The latter ejections were, 
however, of less violence than the earlier 
ones, and seem to have diced out on the 
seventh or eighth day after the beginning of 
she outburst. The great mass of this con- 
siderable hill would appear, according to 
the accounts which have been preserved, to 
have been built up by the materials which 
were ejected during the first two days and 
nights.’’ This volcano is now quiescent, 
and the slopes of the hill are covered with 
thickets of stone-pine. 

The circumstances attending the forma- 
tion of this remarkable hill may be regard- 
ed as typical of what has taken place in the 
case of probably every centre of volcanic 
action that exists. 

—- oc > 


Brains of Bold. 


some 


Pain is the outcome of sin. 
A good name is a rich inheritance. 
To succeed, appear a fool and be a sage. 


ie who begins many things, finishes but 
few, 

Wise counsel is wasted 
man, 


upon an angry 


Man must become wise by his own expe- 
rience. 

Women, 
friends. 

Follow after_holiness, it will repay your 
pursuit. 

No decking setsanything forth so much 
as affection. 

Nothing is so reasonable 


good manners. 


like princes, find tew real 


and cheap as 


We give advice by the bucket and take 
it vy the grain. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from 
our impatience. 


The first and greatest of all faults is to 


defraud ourselves. 





may be obtained of what volcanoes are, if | 
we have an opportunity of hearing from 


eye-witnesses how they are made. Aon in- 


teresting example of this operation has been 


within the modern _ historical 
period. On the Bay of Naples, and about 
eighteen miles distant from Mount Vesu- 
vius, is a conical hill four hundred and 
forty feet in height, and covering an area 
of more than half a mile in diameter. This 
is called the ‘‘New Mountain,’’ and came 
into existence less than three hundred and 
fifty years ago, its sight having been an- 
ciently occupied in part by the Lucrine 


afforded 


Lake. This continued til] 1538, when the 
New Mountain’’ was formed; and the 
attendi1 gy s f 
ye proved For 
yCars previously the country around Wa 


affected by earthquakes, which gradually 
increased in intensity, and attained their 
Climax in September of the year last men- 
tioned. 


Temperance and labor are the two great 
physicians of man, 

Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar, 

It 1s not life to live for one’s self alone ;let 


us help one another, 


To be angry is to revenge the faults of 
others upon ourselves. 
Worth begets in base minds envy, in 


great minds emulation. 

Youthful rashness skips like a hare over 
meshes of good counsel, 

Purpose—The force around which success 
compacts and crystalizes. 

He who sees the end from the beginning 
will do only what is right. 

The touchstone by which men try us is 
most often their own vanity. 


The absent are never without fault, nor 
the present without excuses. 
To the blessed eternity itself there is no 


other handle than this Instant. 

No accusation should be advanced except 
upon proof sufficient to sustain it 

He who can conceal his joy is greater 
than he who can conceal his grief>. 

There is a relation between the words and 
the mouth which pronounces them 

No man’s abilities are so shining as not 
to stand in need of proper opportunity 


Act well at the moment and you have 


I o ; | te ty. 
performed a good action for all eterni 


Sut how is it possible that men will take 


t en be advised: 
. " mn they Ww ev I 3 
war ue wre 


“ w a 
nial orl ' “ 
and Curly ail > 


Hate idleness, 


true in all words and actions, essarily del 


unnes 


do, 


nm ye let it be Just 
not your Opinion, but{Iwhen you et it j 


well-cousidered and piaia, 
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NING POST. 


Femininities. 
The tradesman who'skins his customers 


can afford to sealektn bts wilt. 


One of man’s duties is to take off his hat 
in a church of theatre, it ought Lo be one of woman's 


| rights. 





| 





“Crushed strawberry’ is a new color that 
willin all probability be worn by th® creme de ta 
creme, 

At Salida, Mo., a woman won $20 on a 
bet that she could chop a cord of wood quicker than a 
certain man. 

Miss Mary Belle Bartley, who has just 
become a bride at Staunton, Va., ix thirteen years 
and ten mouths old, 


The Suffrage Committee of the Massa. 


chusetts Legisiature favor giving women the right to | 


vote at municipal elections, 


A Boston young lady of wealth and po- 
position has astonished ‘society’*’ by enutting and 
making her own wedding dress. 


The Czar of Russia has broken up the 
medical college for women at St. Petersburg another 
instance of his reactionary course, 


Four young ladies have died in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., from fever produced by over-exertion 
the roller-skating rink In that city. 


Some genius has invented a machine to 
play pianos. This will give 
to help mother hang out the clothes on Monday after- 
neons. 


A genuine American Indian, who is on ex 
hibition in Berlin, is receiving lots of photographs 
and love-letters from the romantic young of 
that city. 


The women who believe everything that 
servant giris say of other families are the ones that 
don’t expect any one to believe what their servants 
say of them, 


A Chicago girl said that she could not re- 
member the number of her shoes, and then got mad 
because some one said It was a good deal to tax one's 
memory with. 


Emma Benson, an Indiana lass of eigh- 
teen, danced to such an excess at a masquerade ball 
that she ruptured a blood vessel in her lungs, dying 
five minutes later. 

A Williamsport young lady was asked 
by her beau what she desired for Christmas. She said; 
*“‘all around for me Christmas moruing and bring a 
minister with you.** 

When women have the ballot, a success- 
ful candidate must be gallant enough to say he was 
elected by a ‘handsome vote, °* no matter how small 
the majority may,be. 


A Syracuse young lady has a peculiar 


ladles 


mode of reckoning time on Sunday. 


evening, about 6 o'clock, when asked the tine, she 
replied, **Five minutes of Smith.” 
An old bachelor’s maxim—As_ people 


sprinkle the floors before they wash them, so some 
ladies sprinkle their husbands with tears in order to 
sweep cash out of their pockets. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton advises billiards 
for girls. Elizabeth would nevertheless be 
to see a girl come home with the front of her dress 
covered with chalk, and bearing an odor as of strong 
drink. 


“Your husband is a staid man now, is he 
not?’* asked a former schoolmate of her friend, who 
had married a man rather noted for his fast habits. 
‘*E think so,°° was the reply; ‘‘he stayed out all last 
night.*° 

One of experience says there is probably 
no time in a woman's life more trying, or when she 
ismore heavily laden witha sense of responsibility, 
than the firsttime she is left entirely alone with her 
first baby. 

An Ilinois court has decided that a wo 


man’s lie about her age doesn’t vitiate her insurance 
The judge thought that If they expected a 


shocked 


policy. 


woman to tell the truth on that point, they deserved | 


to be swindled. 
Chicago girls never go to the theatre with 
a young man wWthont taking inoney enough along to 
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= ren we aon 
News Notes. 
Two-story street cars are & success in Ber- 


lin. 
There are no services at 





the grave in 


) Seotland. 
j 


The railways in the United States employ 


| 1,400,000 persons. 


Children’s parties are growing to be very 
much in vogue in London. 

Ie London plum stones are bought 
to be put inte adulterated jams. 

A six legged lamb is one of the curiosi 
ties of Shenandoah county, Va. 

Over 50,000,000 cans of tomatoes were 
put up in this country last year. 

Women physicians have been refused 
permission to pract\ce in Austria. 

A lieutenant and twelve 


up 


soldiers still 


| guard the grave of President Garfield, 


A French writer declares that the brav- 
est and most courageous of men are those who eat 
sausage. 


Miss Dickens, a grand-danghter of the 


| great novelist, has gone upon the stage of the Prin- 


at | 


American girlsa chance | 


Last Sunday | 





| or not there issuch a place as purgatory 


buy tickets for both. Then, if the chap discovers that | 


he has been ‘‘robbed”* 


until the play Is over. 


they don’thave to waik about 
ted 

A man whois happily married, and who 

says the jokes about this 
some 
the 


believes in mothers-in-law, 
much-abused class are generally 
bald-headed old bachelor who is too mean to try 
dust so 


concocted ty 


experiment ol securing one 
They tell in San Francisco of avery wea! 
thiv wom an who is remarkably striet in the discipline 
of ber servants, She defends herself by 
he was a servant until five years ago, and 
hnows all about both sides of the subject 


therefore 


Why she prized it: ‘1 wouldn't lose that 
rolling-pin for money! ‘exclaimed an Oshkosh 
man, brandishing a chunk that 
thaeorngete it had had a figlit with a sansayge-« hoppe r. 
“Every the Llose a husband Eo put another noteh in 


Woe 


of wood ‘ooked= as 


i.” 

A bride complained to her husband that 
she had been teo busy a'l day to get off her feet once, 
and that unhappy man, who had already 
make-ups in her construction, 
“real scott 


discovered 
exclalined 
and do they come off, 


several 
in amazement: 
too?*’ 
Governor Butler's proposition to decide 
woman suffrage bya majority of the voters of the 
women themselves is characterized by a Boston cler- 


saying that | 


ceas Theatre, 


Tobacco manufacturers buy licorice at fif- 
teen cents a pound, and sell it as tubaceo at three 
times that sum. 

A returned missionary told a Toronto au- 
Mence that English would be the language of China 
fifty years hence, 

A Kentuckian who put a lighted pipe and 
some powder in the same pocket, ls now 
sweet oll and cotton 

The cultivation of rice in 
fords a livellhood for 50,000 peuple, 
product is worth §4, 20, am, 

North Carolina hws 40,000 square miles of 
almost unbroken forest, comprising 
oak, maple, beech and hickory. 

Brown bread and 
with raw oysters at the 
Kiven in imitation of the English style. 


done up in 


Louisiana af 


and the anuwal 


plus, chestont, 


butter is now served 


commencement of dieners 


A Toronto seedsman has sent a large as. 
sortment of Canadian forest tree seedato Germany 
They are to be used in replenishing the German tor- 
ents, 

Several bills have been introduced in the 
Indiana Legislature making it 


keepers to provide proper 
room, 


obligatory for hotel- 


fire-escapes for every 


A London youth wanted to marry a 
pretty actress until her mother demanded $0, 000 from 


him for the loss she would incur by her daughter » 
* 
withdrawal from the stage, 


Billerica, in Massachusetts, has the »roud 
distinetion of being the only town of ite name in the 
world, Ithas now WO more inhabitants than it bad 
in 1776, and is proud of its growth. 


In the Clackamas, Oregon, paper mills, 
recently, rising waterslaked a barrel of sime. The 
lhe set fire to some paper, and the paper set fire to a 
barrel of rosin. A big fire followed, 


A quarter of a century ago Mr. Newhall 
erected the hotel recently burned in Milwaukee. It 
cost 20,000, But the wheel of fortune has revolved, 
and to-day he is peddling milk in that city. 


Prof. E. W. Gilliam has been calculating 
on the basis of the last five censuses, and finds that in 
15 the North willhave 26,000,00 wiites, aud the 
South 06,000,000 whites and 192,000,000 blacks, 

Even 
were 

bout 
beau.l- 


Sunflowers are no longer in vogue 
Wiide they 
rever intended for ladies’ corsages or for vases, 
thatiygowing in the garden they were truly 
fui 


Ovecar repudiates them, and eave 


An Australian court has to decide whether 


A inan who 


died lett $7,000 to be expended In masses, and the 

| executor refuses to pay the sum until seatisfhed that 
there Isa purgatory 

The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 


evidently appreciates the value of good example. 
When the Postal savings Bank system went into toree 
in that country, on January 12, he had the first ae- 


count-book issued to himeelf, 


A new invention for building purposes is 


called ‘‘terra cotta lumber. * Itisa kind of brick so 
soft that it can be sawed and worked with edge tool 
as readily as wood, and nails can be driven into tt 
and will hold as well ae in wood 

A little black terrier at Ameneus,Ga., has 
quit his home and friends and Joined a herd of goats, 
He sleeps with them, attends them in their rambles, 


plays with the kids, and does all he can to conform 


| bia nanners to those of his new assortates 


| probability, the venerable sir Moses Monts flure, 


gymanu, Rev. Dr. Bartol, as adescent from principle | 


to expediency and a voting away of woman's 
rights. 

A young woman of St. Louis sent out 
invitations for an elaborate reception, and jnst be- 


‘ » aseemble she decided that she 


re er guests begar t 


be married that evening A clergymat was 
aot 4 1 the ere ’ Was perforn 
ad = ak ag 
4 ma‘ 4 a : : ¥ 
what would you say t t VW | say ne 
put off till to-morrow that which you should have 
j dove day before yesterday 


The most aged English baronet is, in all 
vie 


’ 


on the th of October next, will enter npou hie loth 


year. Sir Henry Preston, a Secteh baronet, born in 
the year 17M, still survives. There at least twenty 
baronets living who were born before the commence. 


ment of the present century 


At Huntsvilic, Ala, a few days since 
William Keagle, a farmer, was searching for hiscuws 


in the woods, when he was struck in the head by ao 
striped suake which swung down from atimt in 
hie path. The fangs of the reptile tore a piece from 
his cheek He reached home tn a terribly swollen 
condition, aud died in a few hours 

Three German children, the eldest ten, 


started for their parents in thie country with ne«t to 
Testament given them by an aunt, 
of which were written 
the children, and underneath the worda, **(h- 


nothing tut a little 
inelde the cover the names of 
iat sara, 
*W hatsoever ye do to one 
done it unto Me 


> ilinots 


of these little one e ate 
They came through saf 
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Frank's Jailer. 


BY FRANK q. SMITH. 





Vy REY and ice-cold the twilight had 
( darkened over the Stone Tower, until 
T the roddy glow of fire became insuf- 
fierwot to dispel the shadows, and Nannie 
brougit in the lamp, 
It wasa great, low-ceilinged room, with 


an antiguecarved cornice, and @ Wainscot | 


ot oak whieh reached above Nannie'’s fine 
shoulders-a room where the faded crimson 
hangings shut outthe dying daylight, and 
the patternof the carpet had long become 
indistin zuishable, 


And the three blooming, brighteve d 
young girls in this ancient room se ved as 
much cut of their element as A clis! of 


rosebuds would) have been lying upon an 
Egyptian sarcophagus, 

but Colonel Copely had seclusion and an- 
tiquity. P 

Moreover, he liked economy. 

And when be brought his three mother 
less daughters down to the Stone Tower,he 
grimly gave them tounderstand tirat they 
too tmust teach themselves to like tiese 
three aspects of life. 

“There's one thing,” Colonel Copely, who 
was atnan-hater, added to himself, they'll 
gel he heaus here 

“No girl ought 
ashe twenty-five 
least.’ 

Wiieh was rather hard on Ainy and Nan- 
nie, Who were nineteen and seventeen, and 


to dream of a bee until 


is years old, at the very 


had their pretty beads fall of vague visions 
of loveand lovers, 

And even tlitth Polly, the younwest, 
who had barely turned fifteen, lad an ime, 
aginary ideal in her tram, with derk, toed 
ancholy eyes and brow like Ivorv, whieh 
she hoped one cay thiighit be rowmlized ina 
mullor, 

And upon this windy Mareh oicit, when 
Colonel Copely was im town, aticd Miss 
Ihaird, the poverness, was confined to ber 


floated throu 





And the kitchen was very lonesomne ; “On the contrary,” said the shrewd Amy, 


without Mary Bliga, and even the cat was | as the season advanced. 


“I do believe he 


too drowsy to purr or frolic with a ball of | hkes Polly the best of us all, or he would 


knitting-yarn. 

“What shail 1 do?’ said Polly. 

“Oh, IL know! I'll try on the garnet silk 
dress, and 11) fancy I'ina grown-up young | 


| lady going to a bal)!” 


She was walking up and down the floor, 
trying to me hermelt inthe old Venetian 
mnirror that hung above the tall, wooden 
mantel,when the creaking of a board in the 
hall startled her. 

Fiving to tue door, garnet silk, train and 
all, she came face to face with a man.’ 

“T beg your pardon !"" he said apologeti- 
cally; “but you did not bear the knock, 
and——' 

“What do you want?" cried Polly, all in 
& panic. 

‘40 away, at once:"’ 

“1 called tosee if the young ladies—” 

Polly waited to hear no more. 

Vague ideas of trainps,inidnight assassins, | 
h her brain. 

she with assuined calinness, 
“they are at hoine. Please to walk in." 

And opening the nearest door, 
motioned him to enter, 

And it was dark therein, how was he to 
know that it was the coal-cellar, or that the 
hext minute the door would be shut and 
bolted upon hin? 

“There!” cried Polly exultantly,ber dark 





“Yes,"" sai 


she 


eyes shining like balls of fire, her cheeks 


room with an attach of inflammatory rheu- 


matison, Ninv ated Nannie were going toa 


surreptitious purty, 


“Ot course papa wouldn't let us go rf he | 
' 


were at home,” said Atv. 

“And we could not manage it if Miss 
Baird wasn't laid up, either,” sagely added 
Nannie. 

“But everything bappens 
said Ary. 

“Po look at this | 


for the best,”’ 
welv gold-colored silk, 
Nan. Wasn'tit: goodof Mary Sinelar to 
lend me the tlires from? 
Il think Til wear the ygold-colored silk, with 
this black lace tantel.”’ 

“And IT, said Nannie, who was piyk and 
plauip, With ching-tloe eves and radiant 
brouze brown bear, wear the white 
all broeaded over witli pruik sosebuds, and 
the rose-colored sath siipys 


“Oh, Avy, hardin’ pouncing upon her 


dresses to chliocse 


* louis 


.. 


sister Willi a little ectastic Kiss »minan't 
know ourselves! 
“Couldua't I tae) too?’ pleaded Polly. 


“Couldn't T wear the pretty 
you've neither of you chosen? 
“Nonsense! cried Aviv. "You are ouly 
a child! 

“TP shall be sixteen in min 


irnet silk that 


‘rnonths,’? said 


Pollv. Aud Tan alovost as tall as vou and 
Nannie. And To never was ata grown up 
party. 

* Polly, satd Nannie, In suteeratic se- 


Verity, “hold your tongue! You are to stay 
here, with Miss Baird 

“But Miss Baird is always asleep in the 
evenings, Polly said. 


“So wiuch the better for you,” pronounced 
Nannie. 
“And miind vou look after the house,”’ 


“The house won't run away,’ eried Polly. 
still rebellious. 


“That isn’t the question under discnus- 
sion.”’ said Atv. ‘(ict the work-basket 
now. like a darling, and help us tuck up the 
dresses a little, for Marv Sinelair is at least 


hali «a head talier than weare. And there 


is mo Lime te lose. 
Polly drew a deep sich and obeved. 
OW was it, she arrued within herself 

“that she must always be put down and 


'Ilvis w 


.drawn 


snubbed and Kept in tae background, be- | 


cause she was Lhe voutizest, and wore short 
troecks and her hair braided iu two Chinese 
tails down her back? 

“Jf ever she was a grown-up voung lady, 
she'd show them!’ 

But Polly got a lictle better natured when 
she was aliow ed to tuake cakes her ownsell 
for teain the absence of Mary Eliza, their 
sole domestic, whose brother had bethought 


bicwsell to fall iil of fewer, hbalf-a-mile or so | 


away, at this auspicious tine, of all others, 


and to select a jarof raspberry jam, by 
Was «fl ee thipmaretinent. 

For Pollv tall though she was, had not 
quite ove erown tue ase of tea-sets and de 
biggiat » plavingg bousek ec pe . 

Au l soe arranged her tea-rose buds in her 
sistey ss hair and gave the last daluty touch 
to coueir dresses—Pollv was a born ladv's 
valid. the girls declarcd-and looked reygret- 
fully after them, as, with theirs» ‘ndor all 
sir jedin black serge cloaks, thev hur 
rit i the frozen road, too merry, flect- 
i lows 

’ ‘ “ ] P ‘ ‘ hal how I] 1 


t 


Miss Baird was asleep, after her supper 
and her inedicine. 

There Was no use poling ier for com- 
manionship; for she siored a | slept with 
ver :cnouth open ,and was not in the least an 


ideal siuuiverer. 


i tle jailer. 


turned from deadly pale to ylowing red all 
al oner. 

“But stop aiminute ! cried a stifled voice, | 
from the other side of the door. 

“There's « imistake, I——" 

“Yea"’ Polly, “there isa.mistake ! | 
Your are inistaken in supposing that I am | 
to be imposed upon, Now, stay there until | 
I call the coachinan and the two stable men, | 
and unloose the dog!” 

(Whielh four lest, be it understood, were 
entirely a fiction of Miss Polly's own iin- 
ayination!) 

She stood a seaond or so to consider, 

Miss Baird wust not be excited or dis- 
turbed—at least, s> the doctor said. 

Besides of what use could Miss Baird pos- 
sibly be? 

“Til go for the girls;" said Polly. 
be atthe ball, after all!" 

And toiding a shawl about her pretty ta- 
per shoulders,away she shot, like an arrow, | 
quite heedless of the lace-lined train of the | 
garnet silk dress, 

Hazel Hill,where the ball was being held 
was not more than a quarter of a mile from 
Stone Tower.and, lighted trom garret to cel- | 
lar, it presented a very pretty sight to Pol- 
sidering eyes. 

mtod herself on the verandah, just 
where a easement had been opened to cool 
the perfumed atinosphere of the dancing- 
room and there, with big, sparkling eves, 
and cherry cheeks, half hidden by the shaw: 
over head and ears, she watciied to | 
cateh a glimpse of Aimy or Nannie. 

Tiere they were dancing. 

Polly would scarcely have known thei, 
so radiant they seemed—their borrowed 
dresses set off by lights, their faces flushed 
by happy excitement—and at last Amy sat 
down by this very open casement, smiling 
and fanning herself, while her partner hur- | 
ried to bring her a glass of iced = chatin- 
pane. 

All ot a sudden a cold little hand fell ou 
her shoulder. 

She starte land 

“Polly? Groodness me! it can't be pos- 
sible! she exclaimed. What ou earth 
his brought you here? Is Miss Baird dead? 
tlas papa come bome?”’ 

“No,” answered Polly, softly. “But I've | 
caught aburglar! Call Nannie; and come 
home at once, because, inaybe, he'll break 
loome. ” 

And so Amy never got the iced caain- | 
pagne, and Nannie didn't finish her waltz 
with a whiskered young gentletaan from 
Lownh. 

And Harry Sinclair, the brother of the 
hostess, accoun panied them back to the tow- 
er, With the tallest of the waiters, two revol- | 
vers, and a blackthorn stick whieh would ! 
have done eredit to Rory O' More himself, 

Thus backed up, Polly drew the bolt, an- 
locked the door,and called, in stern accents, 
to the sequestered victinn— 

“Come out vou villian—eome at once!’ 

And «tall, rather pleasant looking young 
fellow emerged shivering with the cold, 
and having the traces of ecoal-dust on his 
white shirt collar and light kid gloves, 

“Whoare vou?” savagelv demanded Sin- 
clair. 

The gentle:nan presented his card. 

“My name is Safford,” he said. “Colonel 
Copely requested ine to call here and bring | 
his daughter back to London with me. 
Here isaletter from him. He has taken 
a furnished house in Bond Street, and——”" 

‘“zoodness me!’ cried Polly,clasping her 
bands over her eyes. ** Aud [ shut hiin in 
the coa.-cellar!" 

For one dread second there was silence, 
and then they all burst into a peal of laugh- 
ter, which broke up all cereinony at once, 
and rendered them all good friends. 

Mr. Sinclair, with the tall waiter and the 
blackthorn stick, departed, and Polly, with 
a little of Nanie’s ainateur assistance served 
up an impromptu supper of bread and some 

which was pronounced 


stil 


sal as | 


She 


jooked around. 


t j ner 
~! I ~e. 


ba | 


ary i lah ‘ ] A l ’ 








he n " ‘ e packi: 


reunivai 

Mary Eliza was to remain in the Stone 
Tower until Miss Baird's convalescence, 
and the three girls returned to London with 
Mr. Stafford. 


peared to have no malice against his tair | 


And Fraak Stafford, strange to say, - | 
t- 


publishers. 


| @ year. 


do so if she wasn't such a child.”’ 
“But she’s growing older every day,” 


sail Nannie. 


“And prettier,’ added Amy, with a little 
laugh. 

So that, asthe two sisters agreed, there 
was no telling what might happen one of 
these days. 

But it they venture to question Polly her- 
self, she only laughs and blushes, and 
hides her face. 

‘Because, you know I’ui not a grown up 
woman yet,’ says Polly. 


New Publications. 


“La Belle Lisa; or, The Paris Market 
Girls,” by Emile Zola, is considered by the 
author as his best work, and it is without a 
doubt avery remarkable novel,full of pow- 
er and overflowing with interest ‘The scene 
is laid in Paris, and the action takes place 
mainly in and around the Halles or great 
markets of the city. La Belle Lisais the 
sister of Gervaise, the heroine of ‘‘L’ Assom- 
moir,”’ but, unlike her, is prosperous and 
quite a beauty. Peterson & Bros., publish- 
ers. Price, 75 cents. 

“The Countess of Rudolstadt,"’ by George 
Sand, isthe sequel to Consuelo.” It is 
fully equal to its great predecessors in every 
pointot view. The thousands who read 
“Consuelo” will want to follow up the de- 
lightful narrative in the Countess of Ru- 
dolstadt,”all who can afford ought to pur- 
chase it, asthe present superior and una- 
bridged edition is issued at the exceedingly 
low price of seventy-five cents. 

We have received advance sheets of Theo- 
dore Tilton’s new edition of his famous 
novel, **Tem pest Tossed.”’ Every one will 
remnember the excitement this story pro- 
duced upon its first appearance, and there 
is no reason for doubting that it will have 
as great a success in its new form. Mr. Til- 
ton 18 a picturesque writer, and the fact that 
his novel is suffered to be somewhat auto- 


| biographical will not detract from. its in- 


terest. Peterson & 


city. 


Bros., publishers, this 


MAGAZINES. 


The contents of Lippincott'’s Magazine 
for March are unusually varied, and_in- 
cludg several articles of special interest. 
Professor James D. Butler has an apparent- 
ly exhaustive paper on the Portraits of Co- 
luinbus. Invalid Life in the South sums 
up the experience of five vears spent inthe 
recovery of health. ‘The Civilized Indian, 
by Alfred M. Williams, gives an account of 
the Cherokee Nation. An Ocean Swords- 
nan, isthe title of an illustrated paper byC, 
Holder, combining a lively narrative of 
personal adventure with solid and quasi- 
scientific information. The Story of the 
Palatines, by Charles Burr Todd, brings tu 
light a forgotten episode in the history of 
American colonization. The new instal- 
nent of The Jewel in the Lotos) by Mary 
Agnes Tincker, contains some striking 
scenes and exquisite descriptions, Among 
the short stories, Carita, by G. H. Pierce, is 
a very graceful and pathetic sketch, while 
The Fiddler of Batiscan, by Annie Robert- 
son Mactarlane, is roinantic and sensa- 
tional, and the Stirring-Off, by H. R. Cath- 
erwood, isa bit of homely realism. The 
poetry of the number is by Carlotta Perry, 
Marion Couthouy, and Charles L. Hildreth, 
and the Monthly Gossip includes several 
tiinely papers, ost of thein biographical and 
aneecdotical. 

In the Magazine of Art, America has a 
miblication it ay well be proud of. The 
Mareh issue is fully up to the inark of its 


| predecessors, which is the highest praise. 


Almost every article is nagnificeutly illus- 
trated with numerous full-page and other 
engravings. Among them are: Prince Ed- 
ward and his Whipping Boy; Horses and 
Dogs; An American Palace,the residence of 
W. HH. Vanderbilt; Por Auld Lang Syne; 
Greek Myths in Gireex Art; St. Paul's’ Ca- 
thedral; My Model; The Special Artist,ete., 
etc. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, 
Price, 35 cents. 

Arthur's Hiome Magazine for March is, as 
usual, full of the very bestof matter. The 
literary matter is excellent, and the various 


| departments are overflowing with useful 


oo 


hints, ete. Arthur & Son, publishers, 
S. 6th street, Philadelphia. 


The Sanitarven, which is now published 





| 


weekly at the pri-e of ten cents per num- | 
ber, isa journal that all physicians should 


have. Every issue is filled with the best of 
matter. Beli & Co., pubiishers, 113 Fulton 
St., New York. 

As usual Vick’s 
Monthly magazine is the pink of perfec- 
tion. It could not possibly be better in any 
respect, and all interested in gardens or 
flowers in any way should have it. James 
Vick, Rochester, New York. Price, $1.25 
a year. 

The Public Ledger Almanac for 1883, like 
ail its predecessors is a perfect mine of 
usetul information. 
all subscribers to that paper. 

We have received Buist’s Almanac and 

n Manual 1 oI will and 


« } e tar ‘ " va 
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The January nuinber of Brainard’s Mu 
sical World is exceptionally rich in inter- 
esting and valuable matter to all any way 
concerned with music. It also contains four 
pieces of fine music. Brainard’s Sons, 


publishers, Cleveland. 


- 





It is furnished free to | 


Tllustrated Floral | 


“Presenting the Bride” Heard Frog 





Brownwood, Tex., Feb. 2, '83. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 
the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrit. 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other. 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
B. B 





Yoncolla, Ore., Feb. 8, ’83. 
FAlltor Vost Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have recelved many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. WHll send some subscriptions soun. 
eo A. 


Dubois, Iowa, Feb. 8, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Brice, *’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
fei] tu please the most fastidiou-.  %: uny =“. 
. B.S. 


Milan, Kans., Feb. 2, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic. 
ture, ‘*Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
am more than p:oased with '*, It ls by far the hana 
vwoinest pieture Lever saw, 





o. Oa O 





Brownsville, Minn., Feb 8, ‘83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received, Itis beautiful, and [ am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect tu get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 

A. E.C, 





Philadelphia, Mo., Feb. 7, °83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘*Pre. 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in good 
condition, Lam much with it, indeed. | 
have shown it tousome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautifal, WH send you 
some subseribers svon, 


pleased 


M. E. 8. 


Hoxie, Tex., Feb. 5, 83, 
Filitor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Tam well pleased with it. IT lave shown it 
to several of my friends, and all sa¥ it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they aia oat 


Roanoke, Va., Feb. 2, ’82. 
FAlitor Saturday Evening Vost—-My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-OQleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** 
came duly tu hand, andit is even petter than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee whatlean do for you in 
the way of new subscribers, 


B.D. 





Dallas, O., Feb. 6, 83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Fost-Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. [am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. | bave shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 

cription list. 
F. B. 





Plattsburg, Mo., Feb. 2, ’82. 


Editor Post-I have received premium, ‘'Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far‘surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subseribers for vou, 


J. J. B. 


Stockbridge, Wis., Feb. 4, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
viful picture, **Presenting the Bride,’* in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
MY Most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, 


H. J. M. 


Timberville, Va., Feb. 3, ’83. 
Editor Post—‘*Preseuting the Bride** was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given ita conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our fricnds. 
ie Ve 


St. Charles. Minn., Feb. 5, '82. 
Edlitor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE POSTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the pieture 
considers it grand. 
G. W. B. 
Springfield, O., Feb. 8, '82. 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
sor which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. 





Cc. H.W. 





Fort Valley, Ga., Feb. 9, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with It. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. Frc 
M.F.C. 





Bee Creek, IIl., Feb. 3, ’82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,*’ and think it very beautiful. Had 





| it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
| is admired by everybody. 
B. M. 
Sweetwater, Ill, Feb. 7, ’82 
. ] L rece ! premium last night, at 


Subscription, ol 








McPaul, Iowa, Dec. 3, ’82 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘*‘Presenting the 
Bride*’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
one of them provounce it beautiful. 
E M.C 
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RBEVENGEFUL ANIMALS. 


HILE it must be conceded thai ani- 
nals possess most of man’s good 
qualities, it cannot be denied that they 
share many of his faults. Animals cher- 
ish ideas of revenge with almost human te- 
nacity, and appear to believe thoroughly in 
the proverb that declares it to be sweet. 
There have been occasions when this long- 
cherished idea of revenge has been grati- 
tied in aserious manner. The Rey. Jobn 
Watson, in his bignly suggestive work on 
the “Reasoning Power in Animals,’’ al- 
ludes to the tollowing tragic occurrence, 





that happened at St. Cloud, in the neigh- 


borhood éf Paris. A large Newfoundland 
dog was kept tied up during the hot wea- 
ther, and every morning a servant-inaid, as 
she passed, thinking to do it a kindhess, 
threw a quantity of water over the animal. 
The dog appeared to consider this daily del- 
uge as an insuit, but, being tied up, was of 
course unable to manifest its resentinent. 
One day, however, the brute was released, 
and no sooner did the unfortunace servant 
present herself than it sprang at her with 
great terocity, and before she could be res- 
cued, killed her. 

Tt has already been seen that dogs will 
try to avenge themselves upon human 
beings as well as upon animals; while the 


instances on record where they have in- 
flicted punishment upon other dogs are 


very numerous. 
Rural Sports,’’ Blaine furnishes the follow- 
ing anecdote: “I had in my kitchen,” says 
a certain Duke, “two turnspits, one of 
which went regularly every other day into 
the wheel. Oneof them, however, not lik- 
ing his employment, hid himself on 
day on which he should have worked — so 
thathis companion was ordered to enter the 
wheel in his stead. But the dog hung back, 
crying and wagging bis tail, and making 
signs for those present to follow 
Being curious to see what he womid do, 
they put themselves under his guidance;he 
led them straight to a garret where the idle 


In his **Encyclopredia of | 


the | 


dog was hid, and immediately fell upon 
him and killed him on the spot.” In this 
case it can hardly be considered that the | 


dog was prudent in the revenge he took— 
although, for the matter of that, human 
beings rarely are—as he probably had, for 
a time at least, to take the place of his com- 
panion at the wheel. : 

In a somewhat similar anecdote by Jesse, 
the injured brute acted with more fore- 
thought. On one occagion—so goes the 


story—when the cook at the Jesuits’ Col- | 


lege at La Fleche required the spit turned, 
the dog that should have been on duty was 
nowhere to be found, and when the man 
would have employed another, it bit at hiin 
and ran away. Ina little while, however, 
this latter animal reappeared, driving be- 
fore hin the one that would have 
his duty, which he forced to enter the wheel 
and go on with his work. 

Anecdotes of the dignitied,and even mnag- 
nanimous, way in which large dogs avenge 
themselves for insults upon smaller twem- 
bers of their species are exceedingly nu- 


evaded | 


| tlan, because le sprinkles ashe 
| it's slippery. 


| her to go wild when the trimumi 
| her.*” 


merous, and generally too well known for | 


citation here. Dr. Hancock, in his “Essay 
on Instinet,’’ alluding to one of these in- 
stances, which a Newfoundland dog drop- 
ped a troublesome cur into a quarry, and 
then, when it was struggling for life, 
plunged in and saved it, remarks 
would be difficult to conceive 
nent more aptly contrived or more 
plete in character;’’ adding, that “if it were 
fully analyzed,an ample commentary inight 
be written in order to show what a variety 
of comparisons, motive and generous feel- 
ing entered into the composition of this 
act.’’ 

A very interesting instance of the sagacity 
with which these Newfoundland dogs act, 
and the wayin which they retain their re- 
sentinent, is afforded by Mr. Watson. He 
tells how a gentleman on arriving at his 
country-house,iu the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, discovered that he had brought with 
him a key that would be needed during his 
absence. He had with him a Newtfound- 
land dog that was accustomed to carry 
things, and to it he entrusted the key. On 
its way to the town with the key the poor 
creature was attacked bya butcher’s dog, 
but attempted no resistance, and only used 
its powers to get off with itscharge. It de- 
livered the key safely; and then on its way 


any punish- 


COoln- 


home stopped deliberately before the 
butcher's shop until the dog again came 
x e) attac} t f ’ 
—_ ae 
Useless Fright 
lo worry about anv Liver. Kidney 
Urinary Trouble, especially Bright's Dis- 


ease or Diabetes, es Hop Bitters never ‘fails 
of acure where a cure is possible. 
know this. 


| says he’ 


“that it | 


days, would die tor the object of her love?** asked a 
| bachelor friend, ‘‘ldon’t Know whether she'd dle 
or not, ** auswered the Benedick, **but Pve kouown 


with the remark, “‘E brought: some with me, coyly | 
slips into his banda pluck of cloves or roasted cot | [el | HE GREAT CURE 
pee 8s ee y 
fee. } . : 
An exchange excitedly asks “Is your] J€}- BHE-U-M-A-TAS-M 3 
Canary savage? And then it proceeds te vive are- | Il as 
cipe for taming the canary, It is fortunate thateven | © As it is for all the painful diseases of 712 
at this late.day iscans have been discovered for tam- £ KIDNEYS,LIVER AND sowe.s.. . 
“Ing a savage canary: and now there will be aie G| It cleanses tho system of the acrid poison} - 
ee ee ee hyip . + @jthat causes the dreadful suffering which! § 
blood-curdling anecdotes about canary birds carrying | @jonly the victims of Rheumatism can realize.| > 
off children and devouring them, | Hela: i» THOUSANDS OF CASES, a 
test . ' ait ’ ot worst forms of this terrible ° 
Culinary item Scrambled snakes’ ¢ yes Zlhave been quickly relieved, and in short time is 
are the new dish, and as yet there seems to be no | s PERFECTLY CURED. 4 
particular directions in the couk-books for preparing | [Q)PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS.|¢ 
them. We would suggest, however, that you go out <<} 4+ Dry can be sent by mail. x 
: P mare r CHARDSO " 
into the country until you find anest with egg, and | W & Co., Burlington Vt 


We | 


t 


THE SEA, 


—— 


She was rich and of high ce cree, 
A poor and unkuown artist he. 
**Palut me,** she sald, ‘*a view of the sea.’ 


So he painted the sea as it looked the day 
That Aphrodite rose from its *pray. 
And it broke, as she gazed on its face the while, 
into its countless dimpled smile, 
**Whata poky, stupid picture! ** said she, 
**I don't believe he can paint the sea.’ 


Then he painted a raging, tossing se a, 
Storming, with flerce and sudden shock, 
Wild eries, with writhing tongues of foaw, 

A towering, mighiy fastness rock, 
In its. sides abuve the leaping crests 
The thronging sea-birds bullt their nests. 
**What a disagreeable daub!** said she; 
“Why, it isn’t anything like the sea!’’ 


Then he painted a sketch of a hot, brown sand, 
With a big hotel on either hand; 
Anda handsome pavilion for the band 
Not asigu of water to be seen 

Except one little streak of green, 
**What a perfectly exquisite picture, ** said she, 
**ht's the very image of the sea!’ 


8. T. OLEN,. 


— << 


Facetie. 


A piece » of steel isa good dear like a aman; 
when you get it red-hot it loses its temper, 

The presiding officer of a caucus is called 
the chair, be 
him, 


Judge— 


‘ause everybody likes to sit duwn on 


“What I cannot understand is 


how you could killa man with a single blow.'* Cule | 
prit— ‘Shall I show you how?** 
‘‘Have some oil on your hair?’ said a 


barber to acustomer. 
“Oil right,** 


**No; I've quit it olltogether.** 
was the fiendish reply. 

A Missouri man, with an in-growing nail, 
chopped his toe off, The remedy never tails, 
at all hardware stores. 


For sale 
Beware of limitations. 

The Irish papers, in describing a late duel 
at Waterford, say that one of the combatants 
shot through the fleshy part of the thigh-bone; 

A bald-headed man, who had heard that 
the hairs of a manu’shead are numbered, 
know If there is nyt some place where 
the back numbers, 


was 


wants to 
he can obtain 


a2” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found im these columns they will 
eonfer a faver on the Peblisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 











HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alamo back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; uso Fidney-Wort at once, earns 

‘ recommend itjand it will 
me the diseaso — a ection. 
‘or com ta pecu. 
e | Ladies. to your =. such as pain 
and weaknesses, Kidney-W ort is 
as it will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention of urine,| 
yj brick dust orropy depos'ts, and dull dragging 
Jipains, all speedily yield to ita curative power, 

BOLD DY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT 








peleau, Wis., says: ‘°‘T 4" Kidney-Wort a evre 
cure for kidney and liver troubles.’’ 


KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 


=—LIVER=- 


| It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. 22. 


malaria, have the chills, 
relieveand quickly cure. | 











A man who crossed the Atlantic for the 
first time, said he did not think he was much of a 
sailor at starting, but when he was one day out by 
felt as if he could heave up the anchor, 


A gentleman was talking to the owner ot 
a ferocions bull dog, and asked him if the dog could 
become foud of astranger, The dog tancier replied | 
that he would if the stranger was raw, but not if he 
was cooked, 


“Do you know what church your next- 


door neighbor attends’ inquired a friend of 
town man, ‘*No, Ldo not; but Pun sure he* 


an up- 
saChris- 
son his sidewalk when 


“Do you believe that 4 woman, now-a- 


ng didn't oxactly suit 


A horse-dealer, who cflected a sale, was | 
offered a bottle of porter to confess the animal's fuil- 
ings. The porter was drank, and then he sald the 
horse had two faults, When turned ontin a fleld he 







one should take a thorough course of it. 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCOCISTS. Price $i. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


‘*Last year I went to Europe,*’ says Henry Ward, 
late Col, 60th Reg., N. G.8S. N. Y., now living at 174 
W. Side Ave., J, C. Hights, VN. d., S‘ouly to return 
worse from chronic liver complaint Kidney-Wort, 
asa last resort, bas given me better health than TD ve 
heretotore enjoyed for many, many yeare.,"’ Le ts 
cured now, and consequently happy. 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Consti pati and no remedy has ever 
lequalled the ccle’ Kidney-Wort os a 
cure. Dantecer ie ahane, howres however obstinate 
the ILE: remedy will overcome it. 


, or consti pated, Kidney- 
the Spring tocleanse the System, a 





me Timeon 





. _ eeenating com- 
plain Very apt to be 
> plicated withconstipation. Kidney-Wort 





was bad to catch, and he was of no use when 
caught. 


An Irishman, who had 
thata mule was anobler animal 
that a mule had once saved hi 
asked one of the bystanders, ‘‘Faith he gev me sich 
a liek wid his hoind leg thathe landed me onthe other 
side of a canawl instid of in it. *? 


he was 
\ 


been contending 
than a horse, 
life, °° 


You can't fool a Camden girl When 
her beau rises from his theatre seat between acts 
I be back in «a moment, 
tiles 


anil 
she dazzles Lim with 


one of her most reliable « an! pulling him back 


then, when the snake puts in an » it will 


scramble some, 


appearance 
come natural for you to 

A bill has been introduced into the Leg 
islature of Texas to punish by fine the of “pro- 
fane or language in the vicinity of a 
dwelling-house.” Mavbe the author thinks a man j« 
going to get up in the middle of a cold night, 
the bed-clothes get tucked at the fuot, and vu balfa 


ta 


voclferous 


when 


mile out ou the prairie to free bis mind of certain 
things concerning the event 
A California man, coming home tn the 


ug furry in the 
did not give the 


cometh 


nd he 


night recently, stumble! over 
halt. With rare presen: 
alarm, butecrept round the ani 
wasa bear, got bis shotyvun an 
two barrels into the beast. That awok+ 


of u 
tal, 
i fired the content if 


gave her hysteri ind when he got a light and took 
account of results, he found that he had shot his 
bearskin coat all to pleces. 


i CC + 
Superfiluous Hair. 


Madame W permanently ren 
g the skin Gey 
tal Aw ye = 
-_°~<> 
Company. ‘ ‘Pr al i. 
sixth day of Mar h. ss t to ers 
upon an increas¢ 1 pre ferenc nee of stock 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
Jan. 22, 1883, H. W. B. HOWARD, Sec’y, 


said 
Hlow was that?*’ | D 
| 
| 


which he Judged 


his wife and 


ens the weakened partsand quickly 
Gicures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
medicines have before 
> (WI you have either of these troubles 


price $i.) USE [Oruggiste Sei 
g ~ 


**L will recommend it everywhere,’ writes Jas. B. 
Myerstown, I's., ‘‘he- 


idneys, Liver and Bowels. 








Mover, carriage manulacturer, 
Kidney-Wort 


KIDNEY-WORT 


cause it'* 


‘cured my piles.”* 




























Be KIDNEY- WORT: 


“Mr, Walter Cross, my customer, was prostrated 
tried, in 
im. [have tried 


Vortiou of 1 


with rheumatisin for t« veare: 
remedies: Kidney-Wort alone cured ! 

| itunysell, and kuow thatit le good, 
letter from J. L. Willett, Flint, Mieh 


MONEY tunics totaute Mow 
4 a 4 suite Clit Matent va alle See 
cret Keelpes known, all tor boon te, or Kecipes 


chance 


2 ( Money tor 7 cents Now i. your 
portals. Address, ; : 
K. W. CALLENDER, Nashua, lewa, 


Bevel Edge Carda, desizas for $004. 











send We. for &@ Chrome Cards & 
Late t t Agents o8 
sell best Large ? as « bok med f 
vett.? Quickest retams. Givectsta 
| river Ciimten 4 Co. % 
toate ow BP keolfs 
SILK PATCHWOR fom , 
ice pot Gem Aiik Ce.,® 
SFSHOE, HAND and BOQUFT Hit 
14) vt ARDS, Name ents 
W. BROOKS ™ 
A(), 
| £ef\Gold EFAge Chro and fir rCa 
| alike, bame on Ie. E. HALL. & CO, | Meriden, Ce 


NS , 


f 
| 


| ductng well tormed conical heads 


|} amazed at its early maturity: and it be 





A well-known clergyman, Rev. N. Cook,of Trem- | 








vain, all | 


‘Landreth 


Ten days eariter than any other cabbage, and pro- 
remarkably dane 

W heever plants it will be 
te a market- 
gardner, will be able to place it in the market ahead 
of all competitors. 

pe have reports of this tariety reaching ten pounds 
in weight, remarkable considering its extreme eartl- 
Ress. 

LANDRETH'’S RURAL ReGisTen 
containing full catalogue of Landreth’+ Celeprated 
Garden, Field, and Flower seeds, with directions for 
culture iu English and German, Also, catalogue of 
ments and tools, free of charge. 

Price lists, wholesale and retail, furnished apon 
application, Landreth's seeds are in sealed packages, 
with name and fall directions for culture 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


Nos, Zliand 2 South Sixth Street, between 
and (hestuut Streets, and Delaware 
Areh street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Atco DICTIONARY FREE! 


a VALUABLE The pablisher of the 


well enown and 
tar Literary ond ew 
fir peper. T cs © 
, et on the 
eurth, fishing to 
secure 100 Of new anh 
eoribers for the next 
three meonrhs, sad th 
Weving that all whe 
fe subacrite @)) be se 
delighted wich ihe ps 
per thet ther will 
thereafter te new thetr 
subeeriptions, new 
makes the ft lowing 
enprecedonted offer 
yon reece of only 
Twenty-Aeven 
Cente ts 
sfamype we wil 
het rleiet onthe 
earth jr Three 


enthaundtoe 
eubecrihere “st ond 


Lt a core 7 
elia ieae- 
trated ionery 
of the Fugiich unguse 

one of the most talwabla 4 
useful premiums eoeriofered Tiiaval 
wabie book is hand« m bound .u cloth, 
aud te ao eomplete and ther wably reliable 
Dictionary of the Fngitish langues teenteine 
upwards of 300.000 words, with orthography, provuaciation and 
itions according to the best English and American leaice 
araphers, and likewise has fully 259 tiluetretions§ It is a hoot 


size for so early a ripener. 


AND ALMANAC, 


Mark+t 
Avenue and 







that should be in every househe!(, and te ther whe car afurl 
& $12.00 Webster, it anewers every puorpoee Tre | eet on 
Tee Hesern is a mammoth 16 page. Ad-colomn tluetrated paper, 


filled with charmiog Serial and Bhort Biories, Bketohe +, Poeme, 
Useful Knowledge, Farm aad Heousebold Hints ant KR thes, 
Pussies, Games and Stories for the Young, Wit and Homer, 
and everything toamuse, entertain aud inetructthe®! family. 


You will be delighted with it. as well ae with toe * isbie pre- 
mium we offer. Remember, wo send thie epieatid b mary 
free to ail sending 27 cents for @ three mone #.h ec ip ton te 
our paper. Five subseriptions and Bve Dictionartes wil be sent 
for $1.05; therefore by grtcing four ef your frieuds We rrod with 


perand premium free. @7h + great 
uce Our paper; take adverta.o of it 

jeod or arom refunded. Aito 
our reliability, we refer to any ve wt ia New York, Address 
6.H. MOOKF, Publisher, Noe "ark Ilace, New ¥ ork. 


R. DOLLA RD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. ¢ 


Premier Artint 


IN HAIR. 


celebrated QGOSSANZHR VEN 
Wig and ELANTI<C BAZD 


you, you ‘wit grt your own 
offer ia Mate solely to lotro 
at onee. Retiefecton 








Inventor of the 
TILATING 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te 
Ineasure their own heads with accuracy : 


From Wiars, INC TIES TOUMVERPS ANT BO ATT 
Now d, The round of the | INC HES 

head, Now l. From fore 1 bao 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bal . 

over the headto neck. | No. 2 Over foreh 


iNo 


No, 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 
No. 4 From ear to ear 
round the forehead, | 
Hie has always ready for sale a splendid Stork of 
Ceeuts’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Why Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete, beautifully manufaec- 
tured, aud a6 cheap as any estabiiehment in the 
Union. Letters fromany part of the world well re- 
celve attention, 
Private rooms for Dveciay Ladtes’ 
Mair. 


far ae required 
4. (over the crown of 
the head, 


and Gentlemen's 


Symptoms and Cure. 


The symptoms are, moisture, 
Mke perspiration, lutense tteh- 
ing, Increneed by seratehing, 
very distressing, particularly at 
DHigtit, sects as if pithewortia 
wereecrawiliuginanrd about the 
rectum tle pr te parts are 
Sornetimes affected, fi allowed 
to continus, very serious results 
may tollow, AYNE 4 OINT- 
, | ely, tpleasent, sure cure, 
Also for Te tter, tteh, Salt Rheom, 
br) cit He ', Dry ipelas, Barbers’ 
tet, F ea, wll acaly, crusty 
Bhi Phineas nt by ma for 
w cent ! ree bowes, OI.2% cin 

PWAYSE 
Pa. Sold 


DIES .*. HITE OUSE 


The ONLY Bock of the kir ver pab’d 











A WIe TOR fe vy A4mioie 

NEW EDITION. .4 | vy 
reernt time, # ver St P 4 sof the 
hite Hovse with views of many of the If «of the Free 

dents. This is the moet salable boon pulinened Ageats 

Weatet— sud for Circulars, with full partioulare, to 

seat é Waite 

. FEILAD a 


Di SEN Schenck DING. eo Cc FC kou the 


SEASES 0 HE LUNGS 


Ot se w SES 0 RED, lens 
ye offers to aet.d free, 7 “+ 5 ees sell ta 
ie ntains valuable inf. Penatic n tor ‘all, who. a 
thetinelves afflicted “ tn, 4 iable to, any die ane U1 


the throator lunw« 


Or. J. H. SCHENCK ‘& "SON, Philadelphia. — 


— The Album Writer's Friend, 





Containing 99 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
table for writing tn Autograph Albuma Some- 
ny thateverys ly wants OApiges, paper cuovers, 

nt r th, Drieent stanpe taken, Addres«s 


OCTLVIE&CO.,, 
New York 


wm Kose Sr 





5048 Gold s 2d 
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DR. RAI DWAY’S 


‘SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURR OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


(hronie Kheomatiam, Serofuia, Glandalar Sweil- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerou~ Aflections, Sy }!\/- 
lithe Complaints, Bleeding of the Lunges, Dyspep- im, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tomors, Hip li-- 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
| Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, 
es Lis, BLOTCITES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, De. Radway's Sareapariliian HKe- 
solvent exeels all reme Mink agents. It purifies the 
blowl, restoring health and vigor: ciear shin 
lemnetiful complexion secured to ail. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarvapariliian Resolvent exeel all 
remedial agents in the core of Chronte Secrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it ls the only 
positive cure for 








(Correspondence. 


N. 


get it 


CLARA, (Trenton, J. You can 
in any stationery store, 
INnQuIRER.--No reduction in rates on ac- 
count of not taking premium. See page 4. 
Markoery, (Phila., Pa.) —Make inquiry 


Stany shop where the | sell artist's materials. } 


) 


SAILOR, (Sussex, N.J.)—Yourown good 
oftem It is 
each day 


sense should tell vou how long and how 

good for you to exerci with dumb-bell- 
We cannt tell in your case without kunowlng more 
about vou. You do not say whether 
short, stn @ or thin, robust or weakly. 
bells are quite heavy enough to begin with. 


QRDELL, (Jeflerson, Mis.) —You could 
learn shorthand from a book, but not telegraply. 
To be a good reporter ora good telegraph operator | 
one should at affair English 
Asarule, areporter needs a better educatlo,. and 
more general intelligence than a telegraph 
requires. 


MiLorp, (Hendricks, Ill.)—Wet some 
pleces of coarse sponge with sweetened water and put 
them in the places where the ants ‘‘inost do congre- 
gate.’ ‘che cellsof the sponge will filled | 
with the ants. Then put the pleces of sponge tn hot 
water tillthe ants in them are killed, Keep on re- 
peating the operation unt.) all the ants are de- 
stroyed, 

N. V., (Phila, Pa,)—Etiquette does Rot 
require one to stop to the streets to speak to every 
You best plan is tolet the matter 
pase until you have some opportunity of good-humor- 
edly talking the matter over with your friend, 
you will probably fnd that he was plqued about some- | 
and took that rather silly 
way of showing his displeasure, 

Puiuirp, (Snyder, Pa.) - 
Phanix No. 1, after living five hundred years, gath- 
ered wood fora funeral pile, litt the fire tyy the 
and out§ef the Maines came Pharnix 
It in mabel that 


You are tall or 


Piigebet preven 


have least education, 


oper stor 


soon be Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Drop-v, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Uriue, 
Hrivht’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick -dust deposits, or the water tn thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, 
| when passing water, 

and along the lolus, 
| SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
Peaspoontul Doses, white wiead require five or six 
times asinuch, One Pollar Per ttle. 


R.R. R. 
XADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGIDS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
teaspoonstul AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 
Tea 


"=: DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF: 


and pain inthe small of the back 


friend one meets, 
when 


thing you had said or done, 
1. Because, 


fan- 
ning of Ite wings, 
No. 
the proverb, ‘Robbing 
from St. Peter's Abbey, 
st. Paul's Cathedral, 
latter, 


2, regarding whom vou lnquire, 
Veter to pay Paul,** 
Westminster, being given to 
audits wealth laid out on the 


nome 


in the sixteenth century, 
Ms Be) 


as is usual 


Of course the 


disputes 


ZivzKa, (Albany, 
voung lady is right, 
her the 
would mean two seperate 
spoonful ls au Fnglish 


in between 


sex and opposite one. Two 





teaspoons each full, 


its plural 
If our reasoning does not satisfy you 


Is 


word, and 


spoonfuls 


and where there isa pricking, burning sensation | 


THE SATURDAY SVERING POST. 


pine | 


and | 
| 
| then I have kept the PECTORAL constantly by 


| 
| 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints | 


| 
| 





you to “'Webster Unabridged, ** 
however is notelther handy, of 
a method of much 
thinking about the real meantug of the two word 
volved 


i 
can reter whieh, | 
trustworthy | 


is a little 


RITEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPIITITERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Read Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN Ifs VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There ts not « remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever «> Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Searlet, Pyphoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S READ) 
RELIEF, 

Looseness, Diarrhoea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief No congestion oF 


| Inflammation, ne weakness or lassitude, will follow 
| the use of the R, R. Relief, 


as as DIF FI- 


merttlbiuy A question, as 


ensees 


(La 


tnany 


)— Bashfulness 


from thinking tow 


Toors, avette, Min. 


Ina preat proceeds 
much about vourself and the linpression you are 
Frequent the soclety of ladles, and when vou 
de not think of what thes 
of you, ortry to appear any wittler or better 
half the awhkh- 
unnoticed by anyone 


ihith 
bus » 


are owilth thea weeay tee 
Liuluaing 
than you really are, Remenber that 
ward things vou do oor say are 
and the other half will 
Tr. 


up te the ears when be thinks of them, 


Mo.)—We think the 


are exceedingly linperti- | 


bul yoursell, be forgotten ty 


mits’ whe blushes 


everyone but for unfortunate 
JENNIE, (Knox, 


young lady sacqualutances 


nent and meddlesome, and it the yvouny lady las pro- 





per spirit she will tell them te mind theirown affairs, 
Of course a difference In aye of cighteen 
objection to a mateh, 
evenasertous one, But a young lady is 
terrible risk of future unhappiness, and 
what is best in life, marries 
cau give het 
than that she esteciuis 


ACHES AND PAINS. | 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, | 
neuralpia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
| tisin, lumbago, patos and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys: pains around the liver, pleurtsyv, 
swelllng of the Jolnts, palns in the bowels, heart- 
|} Dern and patos of all Kinds, Radwas's Ready Reliet 
will aed tasenaa ite ease, and its continued use for 
| afew days etlect a pe rmanent cure,, Price, cents. 


years isan 
butnetatallan tnsuperable or | 
running a | 
of Leombnag 
it she Aan because he 
or forany other reason 


believes that bie 


“a pool living, ** 
ancl trusts libs, 


luves her, and loves hin in return, 


W.S. W., (Wabash, Ind.)—If you have | 


eas oy 6" RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


means do all you can to carry out your determination, 
But first of all letus strongly advise | Perfect Purgative., Soothin Aperi- 
step towards leaving your trade at kinish . > ’ 
your apprenticeship; ‘sustress Charcag lil ent, Act w ithout i ain, . ways 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


add, if you should fall as an iany a gitted 
| A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


manhas done and willagain), you will still be able to | 
Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with «weet 


avoid very serious results, for you can support your- 
self by tailoring. But the mere fact of your liking to 
gum, purge, regulate, purify cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADW AY 'S PILLS for the cure of all dise rders of 


attend plays is no proof that you are endowed with 
| the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidne Vs, Bladder, Ner- | 


these numerous natural qualifeations whieh 
above the common herd of 
Vous Diseases, ble adache, ‘ onstipation, Costiveness, | 
ludivestion, Dy spe y ia, Blliousness, Fever, Inflam- | 
mation of the Bowe Piles, 
the Internal Viseera. Purely vepetatle, 
no mercury, minerals or deletertous druga, 
Bg serve the followlog syinptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diswust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weilybht in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffoeating Sensations when in a lving posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or bole ag before the Sight 
| Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Defleleney of Pers- 
yiration, Vellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he sik le, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning tn the Flesh. 
| A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will 
| system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. | 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, | 
| 


so strong ataste for as you bay, 


you to make ie 
present, 
learn yout 


actor (as 





| 
| 
| 


can enable you bo rine ac 


tors. 

ALicr, (Clarke, Towa.)—Our 
you Is to thine as little as possible alout 
to cultivate 


advice to | 


containing | 


thie 
pursuits and amusements, 


the luipression you make; 
other girls, join lo 
and ‘et us mention, 
dictlouary the 
gealed,’* and never again use words of 
ing you are not quith Perhaps in this 
if you do not win the love ot a ‘strong nature, ** 
of **an ideal of manhood," vou may 
to be the wife cfsome honest man, 
happy, and whom y: 
be a helpmeet to hii in the original aud best seuee of 


soclety of 
their 


yourself aud | 
| 


look 
“‘congeal’’ 


asatninor reform, ina 


ot 


up 


**conme- 


meanthiuxg and 
Whose mentite 
pure, wavy,etven 
ae 
become worthy 
whoecan make you 


“ecan make happy tn return, 





a nad 
free the 


the word, 


N. A. D., (Taylor, W. Va.)—The great 
French historian, Thiers, says that in war Napoleon 
was governed by his] genius, and in polities by his 
passions, When he set out ona campaign, he did not 
allow his personal feelings to Interfere with his opera 
thons, He then acted from cold intellectual percep- 
tons, and scleeted his subordinate commanders solely | 
with a view to their fidelity: but in his 
political affairs he his personal feelings to 


govern him, and wouldappoint men to office who | * Rad i“ h 
were neither able or faithful. He would also do | cai Radway ison what you buy, 


things tn a rage which would sometimes so complicate | ec mas — 
| WHEELER & WITSON 
4s8sRs ny. 


his ipl 
MANUFACTURING CoO. 


render the mi-« 
| 
thre meitrjers SEWING MACHINES, Needles, Parts, Attach- 
likely to ments, Sewing Machine Findings, ete, 
write ou fo LUFKIN BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES, 
only NATIONAL BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES 
' that 806 Chestnut St. Phiiade)phia, Pa. 


es ETION. 


ve a positive ramody for the above disease; by its us 
2 ,ousends of cases of ne worst kind and of jon 

have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in 
that I will send TWO ie slag ot 


READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stam »to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 
Warren Street. New York. 
&@ l\niformation worth thousands will be sent to vou, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radwav's, and see 


ability aud 
allowed 
that the 


matic relations with ther governments as to 


hief irreparable, 
(Kent, Md.) 

Whe ue ve 
take up more 4 


the fret 


no rule on 
letter that is 
it 1 best to 


rth p 


-There is 


t “tare writing a 


mm fwo 


itr, 


pages, 
~ wid. ¢ 


and 


The 


wes it 


order in w reason for 


ue 


the sheet. a ! tak erpre 
copies The better plan fo 
gie sheets 


long letters, and a smal! sheet fur the shorter, 


x ‘ 


r a etters te ft use sin- 


You can have two «izes, a large sheet for 


50 and @1. 
Cc. G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 


and ali derangements of | one 


| T ANDRETIUS SEEDS 
4 


An Old Soldier’s 


CXPERIENCE. 


* Calvert, Texas, 
May 3, 1882. 
“1 wish to express my appreciation of the 
valuable qualities of 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


as a cough remedy. 

‘While with Churehill’s army, just before 
the battle of Vicksburg, | coutracted a se- 
vere cold, which termivated in a dangerous 
cough. | found no relief till on our march 
we came to a country store, where, on asking 
for some remedy, 1 was urged to try AYER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 

“1 did so, and was rapidly cured. Since 


AGENTS WANTED 
Tera wate 
AGENTEWANTAR.e 
UNLIGH 


NEWYORK: gras 


New York of to-dey, with its 
‘ares, ite elev: 





me, for family use, 2nd I have found it to be 
an invaluable remedy for throat and lung 
diseases. J. W. WHITLEY.” 





AGENTS WANTED i: 
stocfing moan aL aioe 


work for which there ealwaveare Secmtae ie market. Ren i 
for circular an‘ terms to the Knitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, Becton Mass. 


Thousands of testimonials certify to the 
prompt cure of all bronchial and lung 
affections, by the use of AYER'S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Being very palatable, the young- 
est children take it readily. 





$100 to $2 70 per month guaranteed sure: 
e a positive success to Agents 
everywhere selling our new braided SILVER MouLp 
WHITE WIRE CLOTHES LINE, Will last a lifetime and 
neverrust. Pleases at sight. Everybody buys them, 
Samples free. Show to your friends and be convinced. 
Ack tress GIRARD Ww IRE MIL LS, Philade elphia, Pa, 


A HARVEST F OR AGEN TS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on r-- 
cvlptof 50 cents. Pio not fail to order. Also 5x12 
Oleograph 12 tor 2Wets, National Chromo Co., 923 
Chestnut St., Philade Iphia, Pa, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggista. 








GEN’ rs W ANTED for the best and fastest-se Nin « 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced ; 


pe reent. NATIONAL Lc UBLISHING Co.. Philada., I’a, 
EIDE OUT &CO., 10 Barclay £t., N.Y. 


AGENTS. aoe 
CH S150 


2W ash* n St 

F Boston, Mass. 
‘an make money selling our Family Mee 
dicines. Noe apital required, Standard 
Cure Co., 197 1 cart Street, New York, 


Everything in Drv Goods, 
Wearing Appar and 
Housekeeping a 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstauces—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

») JOUN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
‘Te have the largest retall stock In the United States. 


can now "prrasp a fortune. Ort- 
worth @£@0 tree. Address E. ¢. 


Ag‘ts Wanted 
Sells Rapidly. 
P'rtic’l'rsfree 


AGENTS 


T PAYS to sell our and Rubber Stamps. 
plesirce, FOLJAMBE & CO., Cleveland, 


$15.00 IN GOLD 


Given away te the person sending me the greatest 
numberof namesof d-af persons, Each list must be 
accompanied by atliday itthat the names are of living 
deaf yoople, Competition closed June Ist, after 
which prize will be awarded, Address 

Hi, C. ERNST, Lock Box 1351, Cincinnat}, Ohio, 


r 
ria ery, Bealed mee ae 6c. 
ar lars 
Ww ees Chemical Co, 

4m ieoues St., Philada, 


J 
Printed on GU Extra in 
nine colors, xxx board. He Ia, 


remembrance & i, German, eo 
d Verse Carda, aad Taney scripts 
i nee “YT! - : Ger Beautiful bound Book of yin ~-4 











(irev* 


UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY $5.00. ; 
mae 


lars free, Harbae h Urganina © o., Philada., 


RY GOODS 


BY MAILI 


y 
7 Sam- 
Chio, 


eB by ‘or cash, are. 

er > Bhew ings, Mirage 
s car Boye Se aera imfor- 
marian, 0645 80 ec SONAR Oth & Merket Market » te Phileda. 
C7 Pissse say Savages zh 


LODER’S 
DIGESTIVE POWDER. 


Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heart- 


burn, Sour Stomach, Fetid Breath, Constipation, &c. 
mailed, 











Pag! ONLY Hair 
Permanently 





| v 
1539 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


WE sewo Without Cuarce iF 


Bamples of Knitting Silk. e pamphiet, giving | 
Rules and Designs for Knitting Po Stockiugs, Mittena, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, etc., will be mailed to 
apy address on receipt “yy: in a pestage champ ormoncy, 

THE RAINERD & A IST RON 
ket St., Phila., or, ns TRONG.Go., 

Phone for ecirenlar ar Waste Embrot- 

de ry, We, pero, 





Reduced Price List with each order. 
_Dremium L » be. Address, 8, M. FOOTE, Northferd, Conn. 





in Elegant Script Type, 
on 50 beautiful imported chromo 
Cards, l0c. 14 pks. $1. 20 pearl beve 
ciltedged cards with lapped corners, 10¢, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 
atylee of imported bevel etre and satin fringe 
carce, with ijlustrated premicm list & private terms 
ta ements, Ze. CARD MILLS, iaaheranato Conn. 


ath 





WE GIVE THIS RING 





QEND 15 CENTS for the Latest and Best BOCK 
wit, Ball-room Etiquette ynd Hints on Courtship 
and Marriage, together wich the mvsteries of Pliysi- 
cology, 201 valuable Reeipe s,fand 100 original quota- 
tions for putogron Albums, Address, 
. v7 NION I 3 LISHING CO., W insted, Conn, 
/ erty pe ‘cnakanteak Oa * | (Me. a pack) of 5° fan- 

; : coo tear a'i Chromo Cards, 
withmame, for @1. 
Sample carde free. 


A FORTUNE FOR | 
ONLY $2. For in- 
formation & cireu- 
ht nt free, write 


= 
i work. 
bare with direct 


Se, namprorsiver. A 1. SMITH & 00. bole. 
All new: 1 50 Large, Pew 


BEST CARDS SOLDIAWexrasexsres.nce 


desi~ns of A faction Sure. Elegant Album of 
Sanz tes, with Mammoth Illustrated eo Lint, BSe. 004 
Work. ’rompt Returns, F. W. Austin, ree, Ch 


mn” promer® oy 
= pasd 25 comta, 


*oy alte, Le 





Safe and Speedy 
Way to Fortune. 


Courier Journal Building, 
. ; , , HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
k ( RR y . yT FAST and plenty of It, send 
name and address on Postal Card only, and get it. 
¢. LESTER, 22 New Church ae: New York, 


GEORGE LEF, 
Louisville, Ky. 





shaet-tlend ° 
with alpha 
Heation 
inti, O 


JHONOGRAPHY or Phonetic 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, 
bet and illustrations for beginners sent on ap 
Address PIHONOGRAPHIEC INSTITU rE, 
lustrated Book 


| + The Biggest Thing Ont ™s:s's!2° 


E.NASON & CO,, 111 Nassau St., New Y 


ARE THE BEST, 
DAV mi L ANDRETH & SONS, 

land 23S, Sixth St. , Phila., Pa. 
new (1583) Chromo Cards, no2 alike, 
like, Postpaid, (1. REED & (o., 


(new) or 


oO 
j st | Cc hromo. or 40 Transpare nt cards with 
eM iandsome a resent, loc. GemCardCo, FE. 


Two 


with n ame, 


< LargeChroinos, new and we tty asever publishe 
assau, 


Name on, Woe. Vann & Co., new Haven, Cone 


nam meand 
River, Ct. 


40% 
ol 


Gri ndid! latest tsty lee hromo ards, name Wwe, 
nium wiih 3 packs, 


Chromo Cards, ore 
SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


Flegant Genuine 
with name, le, 





Pre- Tinstrated 


Photos of Pantie Beautie 8, 10¢. g. Va 
ng, Pa. 


Catalogue free! J. Dietz, Box LReadi 


ER--THE BEST. 
WASH 


arranted S years, catisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Wasber in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rb- 
bing. Can be i y sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
ir ple and easy to operate the m st ielicate 
rk. Made of Galvanized Iron, ane 
the « w i that has the Rabber Bands on the 
Rollers, which ; ent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, +4 20 


brated KK Agents® sample, $3.50. ~ aise the race 


EYSTONE W i1ERS lowent 
Qisculars freon We refer to editor of this paper adden “EaPEEE 7 WASHER co. Erie, Pa 





ow 
miy ‘ er in + 


ar 


re 





